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Police raids 

IN A shoot-out yeste 
police sbotand lolled Qo- 
rani Abdel-Hamid, a lead- 
ing member of Al- 
Shawcpyoun, a milttanf Is. 
lamist group, and azzested 
13 of Us aides. Sheering 
began between police and 
the mflfamtg after security 
forces raided their hideout 
in ELMarg, in northeast 
Cairo. 

Security sources said that 
Abdel-Hamid was evading 
three prison sentences to- 
talling 45 years. He was 
convicted of the murder of 
four policemen in 1993 and 
of armed robbery m the 
same year. Hie sources add- 
ed that an I&aeH Uzi sub- 
machine gun was found on 
his person. 

According to foe police, 
foe group was planning a 
series of a * 
against public tjgures in- 
cluding police officers, art- 
ists and journalists. They 
also had plans to rob a num- 
ber of jewefloy stores, po- 
lice said. 

In related devel 
police also rounded 19 33 
suspected members of Al- 
Gama’a Al-Islamiya in vari- 
ous raids an the militants' 
hideouts throughout eight 
govemarates. However, 
four of foe wanted suspects 
evaded capt u re, police 
Bounces said 

PNA protest 

Turkey has banded over to Is- 
raeli anthorityg force Pal- 
estinians from Gaza who 
were trying to board a fli g ht 
from Tmfcey to Israel using 
false British passports. Tarek 
Hassan reports from Gaza. 

Palestinian Minister of 
Justice Frieh Abu Meddin 
told Al-Ahram Weekly that 
foe Palestinian National Au- 
thority was in foe process of 
filing an official protest to 
foe Turkish authorities. He 
said that foe PNA would 
ask the Israelis to hand the 
three men over to it 
Hassan Asfour, a Pal- 
estinian foreign affairs of- 
ficial, told foe Weekly that 
Turkey had violated inter- 
national law, since Pal- 
estinians living m the self- 
Ttdc area feft tinder foe ju- 
risdiction of foe ENA. Ac- 
centing to Palestinian of- 
ficials, this incident reveals 
secret clauses in the re- 
cently concluded Turirish- 
Israeli military agreement 

Press boycott 

PALESTINIAN journalists 
boycotted foe opening of a 
legislative council meeting 
in Gaza yesterday to protest 
police brutality and harass- 
ment against repeaters and 
photographers. The journal- 
ists held a two-hour sit- 
down potest outside the 
legislative council budding 
where Palestinian President 
Yasser Arafat was expected 
to announce the portfolios 
of his new cabinet. 

The action was organised 
alter police detained a Pal- 
estinian photographer last 
week because they con- 
sidered that a picture he had 
taken of children washing a 
donkey on a Gaza beach 
was disrespectful to Pal- 
estinians. Twenty-five Pal- 
estinian journalists have re- 
portedly been held or 
harassed by die police over 
the past two years. 

Arms ban plea 

A US-BASED human 
rights group yesterday 
called on Washington to 


supplying 

_ artillery to Israel until 
its g ov e rnm ent pledged sot 
to target civilians in Leb- 
anon. Human Rights Watch 
urged the US government to 
seek public and written as- 
surances from Israel that 
US-supplied or designed 
weapons would not be used 
indiscriminately in civilian 
areas in Lebanon. 
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Peres’ close call 

As Peres and Netanyahu exchange images, Arabs can expect little good from the Israeli poll, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 


■Whatever the hype surrounding Israel's 14fo Knesset 
elections, two factors have become self-evident in foe 
ruo-up to polling day. First, in terms of reaching a com- 
prehensive peace with most of the Arab world, the vote 
on 29 May is probably the most critical in Israel’s 48- 
year history. Second, foe current electoral fight between 
Israel’s two main parties. Labour and Likud, is the dull- 
est in living memory. 

One reason for this is the new system devised for the 
elections. On election day, Israelis wdl p ar tic ipa te for foe 
first time in two ballots, one for foe 120-member Knes- 
set, or parliament, and one feu the prime minister. The 
change was introduced in 1995 with the blessing of the 
then premier, Yitzhak Rabio, who viewed it as a means 
of stiengthaamg the position of prime minister by lim- 
iting tire dispr op ortionate influence historically wielded 
by Israel's smaller, and especially religious, parties in the 
Knesset But foe result has been a sharp contraction in 
genuine political choice for Israel's nearly four milli on 
strong electorate. And this narrowing of debate has one 
ale cause — f 


the polls. 

Most Israeli commentators now view the outcome of 
the vote, especially in the prime minis terial contest be- 
tween Peres and Netanyahu, as too close to calL Official 
Gallup surveys give Peres a steady four to five per cent 
lead over Netanyahu, but ‘’internal polls” conducted pri- 
vately by Labour and Likud are more cautious. Labour's 
polls has Peres with a mere one to two point lead, while a 
Likud poll aired on 21 May had their man nosing ahead. 
-All polls show the number of undecided or floating vot- 
ers hovering stubbornly at between 10 to 15 per cent of 
the electorate. “With the gap so narrow,” conceded Ne- 
tanyahu on 21 May, “the shift of a few hundred votes 
could be enough to decide Israel's next prime minister.'' 

The upshot is a dash by the two main parties to the cen- 


tre of Israeli politics, keeping programmatic differences 
between them to a minimum for fear of ali enating the 
floating vote. On the campaign trail, Peres thus speaks 
like Likud, pledging “a strong Israel with Peres” (the of- 
ficial Labour election slogan), reassuring all that a gov- 
ernment led by him would keep “Jerusalem united under 
Israeli sovereignty” and vowing that “no Jewish settle- 
ment will be dismantled” in any final status deal with the 
Palestinians. 

Netanyahu, meanwhile, wears foe unusual plumage of 
a dove (“peace with security” is foe Likud campaign slo- 
gan), accepting the Oslo accords and insisting that a Li- 
kud government would “negotiate a final status agree- 
ment” with the Palestinians “on condition that the 
Palestinian Authority lives up to its undertakings”. The 
result, says Israeli political analyst Tanya Reinhart, is an 
electoral contest that is less a “political struggle between 
ideologies” than “an imaginary battle between two dif- 
ferent ways of implementing the same ideology”. 

This is bad news for Israeli democracy. But it is even 
worse news for the peace process, particularly its Pal- 
estinian track, since any pull to the centre on the pan of 
Peres means a turn to a hardline position on matters such 
as Jerusalem and the settlements. 

Israel’s floating vote is made up of three main con- 
stituencies — young first-time voters. Israel's Jewish or- 
thodox or religious parties and the 600,000 or so Russian 
immigrants (over half of whom are now of voting age) 
from the ex-Soviet Union who have settled in Israel 
since 1989. And none is in Peres* pocket 

Labour is investing a lot of its campaign publicity in Is- 
rael’s new voter generation, drawn to Peres’ idealism in 
the wake of Rabin’s assassination but less sure of it now 
in the aftermath of Islamist suicide attacks inside Israel 
proper. Since they are an unknown quantity — and with 


the prayer that there are no further attacks before polling 
day — Labour activists believe they can be won back. 
They are less sanguine about the religious constituency. 

There are two main religious parties in Israeli politics: 
Sbas, an orthodox movement made up of Sephardi or 
non-European Jews, and United Torah Judaism fUTT), 
the traditional Ashkenazi or European orthodox list To- 
gether they had 10 seats in the old Knesset and are ex- 
pected to win foe same in foe new. Given that Labour's 
former coalition partner, foe leftist Meretz bloc, is ex- 
pected to do badly in foe elections, Peres is desperate to 
woo the orthodox parties to forestall a Likud-led co- 
alition dominating foe next Knesset But the orthodox are 
playing hard to geL 

Neither Sbas nor UTJ are likely to openly endorse 
Peres or Netanyahu for prime minister. But analysts con- 
cur that a free vote granted to their followers means a 
vote for Netanyahu, since Shas and UTJ are rightist on 
social policies as much as they are conservative on re- 
ligious issues. Peres, therefore, wants them to call on 
their followers to abstain in foe prime ministerial vote. In 
return, Peres is promising to maintain foe religious status 
quo in Israel, granting only orthodox Rabbis the right of 
conversion and offering more powers to municipalities 
controlled by either Shas or UTJ. 

Such gifts have so far had little effect A poll carried 
out on 8 May among Shas and UTJ supporters found that 
63 per cent would vote for Netanyahu as prime minis ter; 
a miserly six per cent for Peres. 

More ominously (at least as far as Palestinians are con- 
cerned), Labour, in its search for coalition partners, is 
flirting with foe National Religious Party (NRP), an ul- 
tra-nationalist movement with considerable support 
among foe 140,000 Jewish settlers in foe West Bank and 
Gaza. Reports emerged last week of a meeting between 


Labour cabinet minister, Yossi Beilin, and foe NRP's 
Rabbi Yoel Ben Nun, a settler leader in foe West Bank 
settlement of Ofra. 

In return for supporting Peres, Beilin promised Ben 
Nun that no Jewish settlement would be uprooted in any 
final status deal with the Palestinians and foar all settle- 
ments would stay under Israeli control. The LabourfNRP 
agreement has yet to be made public because, say sourc- 
es, the NRP, too, is playing hard to get 

Sue* overtures have alarmed Israel’s Palestinian minority 
and enraged Labour’s erstwhile allies in Meretz. “Any co- 
alition” with parties like the NRP or Shas “wifi take us back 
to the bad old days of no peace... and blindness to social 
problems, laael wfl] change unrecognisably for foe worse,” 
railed Meretz leader, Yossi Sand, on news of the putative 
Labour/NRP pact But h is a mark of Peres’ desperation that 
he is prepared to countenance such alignments. 

Last February, Peres and Labour commanded a 15 to 
20 per cent lead over Likud. The Israeli leader then de- 
cided to bring Israel’s election day up from November to 
May, kill Yebia Ayyash in Gaza and launch a wholly in- 
ept war against Lebanon. The cumulative result of these 
errors was the rescue of Netanyahu from oblivion, since 
most Israelis figure that if they are to have Likud pol- 
icies, they may as well have a Likud government 

Labour supporters, meanwhile, are starting to worry 
about foe Peres factor. Three times Peres has led a La- 
bour coalition against Likud in Israeli elections, and each 
time be has lost As Israel approaches what Netanyahu 
has described as foe “most fateful elections in its his- 
tory", increasing numbers of Israelis, Palestinians and 
Arabs are beginning to see in Peres less foe architect of 
peace or visionary of a new Middle East, but — and en- 
tirely through his own doing — a fourth-time loser. 

(see Pre-election questions, p.4) 
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A star is born 

TWO THOUSAND spectators and millions of 
TV viewers were due to witness a crucial 
clash between two world squash champions, 
senior champion J ansh er Khan of Pakistan, 
and Egypt's own world junior champion, 
Ahmed Barada on Wednesday night, writes 
Inas Mazhar. 

The match, the final of the first Al-Ahram 
international Squash Championship at the 
Giza Plateau, was viewed as an encounter 
between the experience of foe 26-year-old 
world champion, and the youth and zeal of his 
1 9-year-old rival. 

Playing on home ground always helps, and 
Barada had all of Egypt behind him, including 
President Hosni Mubarak, an avid squash 
player himself. The president phoned Barada 
before foe semi-final match to wish him luck 
and tell him be would be watching on TV. 

Egypt's favourite son delighted his fans and 
surprised foe world by defeating a series of 
highly-ranked players to reach the final of this 
$1 00,000 event. He beat Australia's Rodney 
Eyles, ranked 2, in the quarter-finals and 
overpowered England's Chris Walker, ranked 
7, in a thrilling and powerful semi-final on 
Tuesday. Khan beat Scotland's fourth ranked 
Peter Nicole in the semi-finals. 

The final was played last night, after 
Al-Ahram Weekly had gone to press. But 
regardless of the result, Barada ’s stardom is 
assured, played out with the pyramids as 
backdrop, (see p. IS) 


Supreme Court rules out veil 

In a landmark ruling, the Supreme Constitutional Court upheld a ministerial decree banning 
niqab from schools, elaborating that higab was not an Islamic obligation. Dina Ezzat reports 


After a two-year legal battle. Education 
Minister Hussein Kamel B a hacd di n has 
won full judicial support for his decree 
forbidding school girls from wearing mq- 
ab (head- to- toe veil that completely cov- 
ers the face and sometimes leaves only 
two peep-holes or a slit over the eyes) to 
schooL 

Last Saturday, the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court declared as ’fully legitimate’ 
a decree that was issued by foie minister of 
education in July L994 to banish niqab- 
wearing girls from their schools if they do 
not reveal their faces. 

The mimstrial decree also banned the 
wearing of higab (headcover which 
leaves the face revealed) by primary 
school girls “whose young age exempts 
them from taking the veil” and required 
parental approval for preparatory and sec- 
ondary school girls to wear foe higab to 
school “to avoid having parents com- 
plaining that teachers coerced their stu- 
dents to take the veil.” 

The court said that: “Personal freedom 
(of individuals] does not deny foe leg- 
islator the prerogative to order a unified 
dress code for certain groups of people in 
certain places [of woric or study J*. it also 
stoted that while Islam enjoins modesty 
from women it does not strictly define 
their dress code. . 

“This also applies to the higab ” Adel 
Starif, counselor to die Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court told Al-Ahram Weekly. “We 
do not believe that there is a text that 
strictly requests Muslim women to take 
foe higab. It is all a matter of different in- 
terpretations of foe text,*’ he added. 

This court verdict is binding and cannot 


H o wever, lawyer Abdel-Hatim Ram- 
adan, who defended foe right of some 
girls to wear the niqab to school, said that 
he will file a new -lawsuit *11 will bring up 
a point (hat was not mentioned in foe ver- 
dict of the Supreme Gmstitutioaal Court," 
be said. Ramadan's point is that since 
there is no text in the constitution or in Is- 
lamic shari’a that bars Muslim women 
from wearing the niqab then nobody has 
an administrative ri ght to violate this prin- 
ciple. 

Sheriff however, believes that Ram- 


adan’s case will not have a leg to stand 
on. “The verdict was comprehensive," be 
said. 

Minis ter Bahaeddin praised foe decree 
of the Supreme Constitutional Court. He 
told Al-Ahram Weekly that it supported 
his view that niqab is not an Islamic dress. 

He believes the niqab causes many 
problems for foe girls who wear it. “Psy- 
chologists have repeatedly affirmed that it 
causes girls at this young age severe prob- 
lems,” Bahaeddin said. 

There is also the question of security. 
“How can 1 allow unidentified people into 
the schools?,” be asked. 

In two recent separate incidents, news- 
papers have reported foe niqab being put 
to illicit use by school students. In one in- 
cident, a hcad-to-toe veiled girl sitting for 
an exam was discovered using her niqab 
to hide a Walkman, with a tape' cassette 
playing foe answers to the questions. 

In another incident, a school girl sent a 
relative in a head-to-toc veil to sit in for 
her in foe finals exams. These are not foe 
first recorded cases. 

Meanwhile, be pledged not to allow 
school students to attend class in “in- 
appropriate outfits like tight-fitting skirts 
or trousers. Everyone has to respect the 
uniform and we are not going to let 
schoolgirls go to extremes either way,” he 
said. 

A little over three months ago, the State 
Commissi oners* Authority, an advisory 
body to foe Supreme Constitutional Court, 
expressed its opinion that foe wearing of 
niqab was a custom that dates back to the 
pre-Islamic era and had no basis in lsiam- 
ic short ’a. 

This advice was not binding on foe Su- 
preme Constitutional Court, but it gave 
tile Ministry of Education foe right to en- 
force the implementation of its decree dur- 
ing the last 14 weeks. 

However, during that period, girls still 
attended school with their bead- to- toe 
black or dark grey garments. “These are 
violations for which school administra- 
tions lake foil responsibility and we [the 
ministry] shall punish anyone who does 
not adhere to this decree," Bahaeddin 

said. 

But according to one secondary school 


teacher, the enforcement of this decree 
will cause serious problems between 
school administrations and girls who insist 
on keeping the niqab , or their parents. 

Over the last two years, teachers trying 
to enforce Bahaeddin' s decree have be- 
come involved in bitter confrontations 
with parents who insisted that their daugh- 
ters maintained the niqab. At least two 
headmistresses have received threats from 
fanatical parents. 

The legal battle over Bahaeddin 's de- 
cree was launched in August 1994 when a 
□umber of parents contested the niqab 
prohibition before administrative courts. 
Some won and others lost Those who lost 
had their case referred to foe Supreme 
Constitutional Court 

A number of head-to-toe veiled girls in- 
terviewed by foe Weekly following the 
court order said that they were not going 
to abandon their niqab because they be- 
lieved tins is the right dress for Muslim 
women. 

However, Islamic scholar Mohamed 
Emara said that “the only outfit that Mus- 
lim women are required [by shari ‘a] to 
wear is the higab. The niqab however is 
an old tradition that has nothing to do with 
shari ’a". 

Bahaeddin said that his battle over the 
niqab is part of his overall campaign to 
uproot fanaticism from schools. “There 
have been incidents where in-school or 
out-of-school elements coerced girls into 
taking foe niqab. We are not going to tol- 
erate this terrorist intimidation,” he said. 

The minister of education also 
hibitied all school teachers from 
fanatical ideas. He also made sure that all 
school libraries were “completely 
cleansed of all books that promote foe ter- 
rorists' ideas" which encourage Muslims 
to be violent to their Coptic schoolmates. 

He pledged that be will instruct school 
inspectors to continuously monitor 
schools’ adherence to the ruling, especial- 
ly in areas where fanaticism is prevalent. 
“It is my duty to see that these girls do not 
fall victim to the calls of fanaticism and 
terrorism," Bahaeddin said. 

He vowed. “Never. We are not going to 
allow schools to be turned into camps to 
generate new cadres of fanatics.” 
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Journalists insist 


While acknowledging the ‘positive’ features of a hard-negotiated draft of 
a new press law, a meeting of the general assembly of the Press 
Syndicate resolved to fight on for a better deal, shadensftehab reports 


At a general assembly of die Press Syndicate on 
Tuesday, journalists rejected a draft for a new 
press law to replace the controversial Law 93, in- 
troduced last May and viewed by many journalists 
as placing unacceptable restrictions on the free- 
dom of the press. 

In the assembly, die seventh since die law was 
passed, journalists insisted that their previously 
demanded modifications and additions be in- 
chided in the draft They also agreed to a sit-in at 
the syndicate to protest die draft and the forma- 
tion of a committee of senior journalists to project 
the journalists’ case in the international arena. 
Meanwhile, Press Syndicate chairman Ibrahim 
Nafie remained hopeful that an acceptable solu- 
tion would be found to end the year-long dispute. 

The General Assembly was debating the latest 
version of a draft law pillared by a committee of 
die Shura Council, the mosr recent stage of work 
which has been on-going since President Hosni 
Mubarak intervened in an attempt to resolve the 
government-journalists' stand-off, soon after the 
original law was passed. 

A first version of the draft was prepared by a 
senu-govemmeutal committee including journal- 
ists and legal experts. This committee finished its 
work in March. In an extraordinary general as- 
sembly, journalists demanded certain amendments 
to the draft as a precodition to the syndicate's ap- 
proval The draft, together with the suggested 
amendments were submitted to Mubarak, who in 
turn passed them on to the Shura Council com- 
mittee. That committee finis hed its work on Mon- 
day, and the new draft will be debated by tbe Shu- 
ra Council as a whole before being returned to 
Mubarak. He will then submit it to the People’s 
Assembly for final enactment. 

Tbe new draft cancels ail the provisions of Law 
93. with the exception of Article Two, considered 


by journalists as one of tbe most important. Article 
Two consists of 12 items covering various publica- 
tion offences and imposing stiff penalties. Contrary 
to journalists' demands, those penalties still include 
imprisonment under the draft, although the severity 
of sentences is reduced. Unlike libel law in many 
countries. Article Two's libel clause leaves the onus 
on the journalist to prove the authenticity of bis in- 
formation, rather than making the plaintiff prove 
the information is false. 

However, journalists had to acknowledge that the 
new draft was. in some senses, a positive step. The 
draft reverses a provision of Law 93 allowing jour- 
nalists to be held in protective custody while under 
investigation for a publication offence, with one ex- 
ception — a suspected violation of Article 179 of 
the Penal Code, which deals with insulting or de- 
faming the president of foe republic. In addition, 
judges are given foe option of punishing an of- 
fending journalist either by imprisonment or a fine. 
Under Law 93, many offences were punishable by 
both. 

The new draft also sanctions journalists' right to 
information, and protects them from attacks and in- 
sults in foe course of their work, with foe pro via on 
of fines for those found guilty of such offences. The 
draft states that journalists should not be arrested or 
questioned except in the presence of a member of 
the prosecution authorities. It also gives the Press 
Syndicate the absolute prerogative to take dis- 
ciplinary action against members guilty of viola- 
tions of the press code of ethics. 

In an opening address to tbe general assembly, 
syndicate chairman Ibrahim Nafie was cautiously 
optimistic. While conceding that many demands re- 
mained unmet, a fact which could not be mini- 
mised, “I still do not think we will fail to reach a 
compromise that is a balance between the rights of 
journalists and citizens. In feet, I think we will find 



Nafie, surrounded by council members, briefs the general assembly on the draft press law 
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such a solution,” he said. 

“All our general assemblies have been concerned 
with repealing Law 93 and replacing it with legisla- 
tion guaranteeing a minimum standard of freedom 
of expression- and the right to publish. I do not need 
to tell you what a difficult task this is.” Tbe com- 
plete legislative reform that journalists sought, he 
added, “will not happen overnight, nor will it hap- 
pen in a year or two”. 

However, he was sure of the government’s good 
intentions. “The country’s top leaders have shown 
an honest desire to come up with suitable legislation 
to take tbe Egyptian press to the foreshhold of the 
21a century,” he said. 

When foe floor was opened for speakers, Hussein 
Abdel-Razek, an opposition newspaper writer, stat- 
ed his objection to the draft on the grounds that it 
did not repeal Article Two. He urged journalists to 
support and campaign for another draft previously 


prepared by foe Press Syndicate, and enthusiastical- 
ly advocated a protest sit-in at foe syndicate. 

Nafie replied that a complete repeal of Article 
Two would leave a legislative gap, because pro- 
visions similar to h had previously existed within 
the Penal Code before foe introduction of Law 93. 

Sal ah Eissa, a leftist and former member of the 
syndicate's council argued that Article Two im- 
posed harsher penalties than the pueviously-exiaing 
legislation. 

Political writer Mohamed Sid-Ahmed brought up 
the question of involving a wider constituency in 
the issue of the press in Egypt While foe problem 
appeared to be between journalists and the govern- 
ment, it should be possible to involve foe inter- 
national community, he said. He suggested that 
journalists activate a dialogue with international or- 
ganisations like tiie United Nations and UNESCO. 

It was later agreed in foe assembly's resolutions 



aria, a member of foe Press Syndicate Co un c i l, 
would be formed to explain foe journalists’ view- 
point to concerned international bodies. 

The resolutions gfaxnd that all the journalists’ de- 
mands must be met, and that negotiations would 
continue, led by foe syndicate’s chairman. - The 
journalists added a new demand: that no writer 
he infr™ bitn custody in connection with 
any publication offence, with no exception. 

It was also decided that a protest sit-in would 
take place at foe Press Syndicate between noon 
and 3pm cm 27 May, the anni vers a ry of tbe pass- 
ing of Law 93, and that journalists would observe 
10 June, tbe date of the first Extraordinary Gener- 
al Assembly dealing with foe controversy, as Jour- 
nalists’ Day. 


Row over who’s to preach 


Conflict between the Ministry of Al-Awqcf (re- 
ligious endowments) and foe Al-Azhar ulema 
took another twist this week as the minis try 
edged closer towards securing foe passing of a 
law extending its control over ail tbe nation's 
mosques. Sources at die ministry maintain that 
tbe legislation seeks to silence extremist ele- 
ments who propagate their ideas through 
mosques. But Al-Azhar sheikhs view it as an 
attempt to restrict preachers’ rights. 

Tbe State Council this week approved a draft 
of foe new law, which restricts the establish- 
ment of mosques by members of the public 
and bans nan-appointed sheikhs from preach- 
ing without permission of the minister himse lf. 
Proposed penalties for infringement are three 
months' imprisonment and a LE300 foie. The 
draft can now be sent to die People’s As- 
sembly for enactment. 

“We are contesting the law’s constitu- 
tionality,” Yehia Ismail, secretary-general of 
the Al-Azhar ulema told Al-Ahram Weekly. 

“According to tbe constitution, the Ministry 


The decision of the Ministry of Al-Awqaf (religious endowments) 
to ban non-government appointed preachers from mosques has 
triggered an uproar at Al-Azhar. Omayma Abdei-Latif reports 


of Al-Awqaf is not responsible for dealing with 
preachers. It is Al-Azhar which is more author- 
ised to deal with matters related to da ’wa 
(propagation of Islam).” 

Al-Azhar ulema issued a s t a t em ent ex- 
pressing their concern that foe law violated 
preachers’ ri ghts. “We are not an opposition 
group or a political party, but we are exercising 
our legitimate and legal duty of defending the 
rights of the preachers who are not ap po inte d 
by foe ministry,” the statement said. Ismail dis- 
missed reports that the ulema bad previously 
described the minister as a “secularist”. 

The Guidance and Preaching Department at 
Al-Azhar has more than 2,000 preachers, not 
all of whom are appointed by the ministry, and 
it is feared that foe new [aw would leave many 


of them idle. 

Is mail said that negotiations were in progress 
with the minister of Al-A wqaf, and that a mem- 
orandum had been submitted to the grand 
sheikh of Al-Azbar. Sheikh Sayed Tantawi, 
who had promised to intervene in tbe matter. 
However, he has not as yet entered into tbe de- 
bate. Ismail said if foe negotiations failed, “We 
shall take our case to court” 

But Minister of Al-Awqaf Hamdi Zaqzouq 
told die Weekly that it was very unlikely that 
the ministry would go back on its decision. 

“The penalty for unauthorised people who 
intrude into foe field of da 'wa should be stiff- 
ened,” be said. “The current law does little to 
discourage them, and people with no knowl- 
edge of Islam are encouraged to preach in the 


mosques.” 

On Monday, the minister dismissed the 
charge that security bodies interfere in foe pro- 
cess of selecting mosque preachers. He af- 
firmed that the ministr y has “a free bwtui in se- 
lecting those who are capable of doing their 
job properly.” 

“This is an organisational process,” added 
Abdel-Rashid Salem, undersecretary at foe 
minis try There was, he said, no need for un- 
authorised preach as in foe system: “We have 
54,000 preachers who are qualified to give ser- 
mons, know the religion, and will not preach 
deviant thought” 

Salem said he saw no point in Al-Azhar 
scholars taking legal action. “The new law 
does not exclude Al-Azbar preachers from giv- 
ing sermons. It simply closes tbe door to peo- 
ple who are not qualified, and Al-Azhar people 
are the most qualified.” : " 

Sources at the ministry said that the People’s 
Assembly would be debating the draft law 
“some time soon”. 


A super Nile flush?. 


Claims about a scheduled flushing of the Nile waters were categorically, denied by the 
Ministry of Public Works and Water Resources. Dina Ezzal looks at other depollutive efforts 


“This is silly!” was how a senior official of the 
Ministry of Public Works and Water Resources 
tins week described recent press reports claim- 
ing that the ministry had scheduled a massive 
flushing of pollutive waste from foe Nile by 
opening all 12 of the Aswan Hi^i Dam’s sluice 


The official, who pre fe rred to remain anon- 
ymous, told Al-Ahram Weekly that to flush the 
Nile the sluice gates would need to be opened 
for at least four consecutive days, throwing 
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An English Language School 


some two billion cubic metres ofNfle water into 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Egypt's annual share of Nile water is 55-5 bD- 
lion cubic metres. Daily consumption for pur- 
poses of irrigation, energy and services could be 
anything between 60-260 million cubic metres. 
On average the daily consumption is estimated 
at 140 million cubic metres. In other words, if 
carried out, die alleged flushing would cost 
Egypt about four per cent of its annual quota. 

At a time when a country’s possession of wa- 
ter can so easily lead to war, 
huge water loss is not the 
only cause of concern. If all 
12 sluice gates are si- 
multaneously opened, crops 
within the Della agrarian 
land would be flooded and 
hundreds of villages de- 
stroyed, resulting in massive 
damage. “It would be as if 
we had never built the High 
Dam.” remarked the min- 
istry officiaL 

It may be fantastic, bid 
there is no doubt that tbe 
idea of a super flush, which 
at a single blow would re- 
store to Egyptians the clean 
Nile waters of their fore- 
fathers, is attractive: Nile 
pollution is a serious prob- 
lem: industrial and sewage 
waste is dumped straight 
into the Nile; irrigation 
waste of water polluted with 
chemica l fertilisers 
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straight down die Nile val- 


ley’s small waterways which then become over- 
grown with weeds. The weeds in turn consume 
die supply of water meant for cultivation. 

The situation is improving, however, ac- 
cording Zeinab El-Gbarabli, general director of 
the maintenance of waterways at the Ministry 
of Public Works and Water Resources. “There 
was a time in foe late 1980s and early 1990s 
when the Nile and its waterways were almost 
completely infested. But over foe last few years 
intensive efforts have helped us contain this 
problem.” 

According to El-Gharabli, tbe ministry 
spends at least LEI, 000, 000 every year to “put 
the pollution problem under control”. In addi- 
tion, it imposes penalties on all factories and es- 
tablishments that dump untreated waste into foe 
Nile. 

Currently, there are three systems used to 
combat pollution of tbe Nfle and its canals: me- 
chanical, manual, and ecological. Tbe type of 
system used is determined according to foe size 
of the waterway and tbe type and severity of the 
pollution. Tbe mechanical system involves 
heavy machinery and is used for large water- 
ways, especially in the case of industrial waste 
pollution. The manual technique requires la- 
bourers to remove the weeds with their hands 
from small canals. The ecological scheme in- 
itiated by tbe Ministry of Public Works and 
Water Resources has introduced species of fish 
that eat the weeds. It is worth noting that Egypt 
does not allow the use of cbentical treatment for 
depoHutive purposes. 

Today, said El-Gfaarabali, maintenance of the 
cleanliness level of the Nile waters is the back- 
bone of the pollution-combating scheme. In one 
four-year term project, that should end next 


year, the ministry launched a scheme to clear 
some 4,000 small canals of weeds. Six govern- 
orates in the Delta and Upper Egypt have ben- 
efited from this project: El-Menoufiya, El- 
Sharqiya, Kafr El- Sheikh, Giza, Qena and As- 
wan. 

The total cost of the project is estimated at 
LE24 million, of which LE20 million will be 
covered by a grant from the Social Develop- 
ment Fund and foe rest from the Ministry of 
Public Works and Water Resources. So fin; the 
project has made tbe irrigation of over 10,000 
feddans a smoother running operation. 

De-pollution does not appear to be the sole is- 
sue, as Masoud El-Kbafif director of foe canal 
cleanliness operation at the ministry, points out 
“People need to realise that not at any point will 
the Nile be completely free of weeds mid waste. 
Even if we were to flush tbe Nile tomorrow, 
then what? People will soon be dumping waste 
in it again!” 

The continuous human abuse of the Nile is 
not the only reason that tire river is polluted, ex- 
perts explain. According to them, there are at 
least 20 species of floating, semi-floating and 
submerged weeds that grow in the waterways of 
the Nile. “From a technical point of view, there 
is no way that you can remove all of these,” ex- 
plained El-Gbarabli “And from die point of 
view of ecological balance, if you remove all of 
these you will have other species growing,” she 
added 

Sources at tbe Ministry of Public Works and 
Water Resources emphasise that environment 
awareness is an essential complement of their 
work. They say that if they keep cleaning the 
Nile and die factories keep dumping their waste 
in the river, then it becomes a vicious circle. 


Thanawiya 


blues 

iK - '1 9 ' 

IF THERE is one thing this year’s dm- 
nawiya amma students agree on, it is that 
this year’s exams are a disaster, reports 
Reran Leila. Tbe results of foe exams, 
taken by secondary school students in 
their final two years, are all-important; 




culty a student will be able to attend. 
This is the second year of tbe imple- 
mentation of a new system, and the com- 
plaints from students and parents are 
continuing unabated. 

“There wasn't enough time, and I 
couldn’t answer all tire questions — they 
were very long and some of them wer- 
en’t clear,” wept Mona Adly after a biol- 
ogy exam. 

“This is completely unfair,” screamed 
Mohamed Said, emerging from a physics 
exam. “I was gripped by a panic attack 
for nearly 45 minutes when I read the ex- 
amination paper. Nose of us could under- 
stand the questions.” 

Most students’ com plaint* centred on 
foe length and incomprehensibility of the 
questions, tbe lack of sufficient time to 
answer, and the length of foe overall cur- 


riculum — which meant that students 
were left with too little time to revise. 
Teachers, too, maintained that the syi-. 
lab us was too long for die allotted fone 
Students in English language schools 
also had to contend with wrongly trans- 
lated quegions, and some students faced 
the problem of questions appearing on 
topics that were not included in the syl- 
labus. 

Ina$ Kamal found she had to answer 
1 1 long tpestians in only three hours in 
her English exam. Bui there was an- 
other shock in store. Two of the ques- 
tions were freon a part of foe text book 
which her class had not studied. “I kept 
scanning the introduction of the exam 
paper for the word ‘choose’, but I 
didn't find it,” she said 


photo: Ssad Fag Ef-Nour 

Tins year there are 484,000 students 
taking their thanawiya amma, which is 
now divided into two stages. Tbe great- 
est number of complaints have been 
about die English, physics and biology 
exams- In response, the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation set up two special committees, 
one to look into the degree of difficulty, 
foe other into the reported time shortage 
and foci 

not on the syllabus. 

“Tbe first committee found that das ex- 
aminations were set at die level of the av- 
erage student,” said Minister of Educa- 
tion Hussein Babaeddm. The other 
committee, he reported, had re- 
distributed the marks to help those stu- 
dents who failed to answer questions on 
subjects not included in the syllabus. 


Centrist Brothers 
contest 
military trial 

The Muslim Brotherhood is appealing against the re- 
ferral to military trial cif 13 members. Three of them also 
belong to the controversial Centre group, recently de- 
nied a licence to become a legal political party. Amira 
Howehfy investigates 


In an appeal on behalf of 13 menfoos of the outlawed Muslim Brofo- 
erhood against their ot Bnrmtmcni fhriniHtaTy trial, lawyers axgued that 
the decision was linked to therejectiou of an application to found a new 
political party, the Centre Party (Al-Wassat), believed by many to be a 
front for the Brotherhood: 

• The decision to try foe 13 in foe mi li t ary courts was made by pres- 
idential deace an II May. Id the administrative court on Tuesday, law- 
yers for die accused man argued tint foe refeoal of dvifians to mfiitazy 
trial was unconstitutianaL They also claimed dux “the regime had the 
.prior intention to transfer foe defendants [to military trial] even before 
the presidential decre e w as issued." 

The appeal also linked the decree with tfae.Centze group's failure to 
win a licence to become apolitical party. Groups wishing to become of- 
ficial parties must seek the approval of the govranment-appointed Polit- 
ical Parties Committee. The appeal azgned that the presidential decree 
“gave foe crmnnitlee foe cfaancc to Tqect foe establishment of the Centre 
Party”. 1 

te rejection of the Centre gronp’s application on 13 May — only two 
days after foe presidential decree on foe fate of the 13 — "is proof of 
this”, argued Yehfa El-Re&a, one of the lawyers. Tbe p ropos i tion had 
been presented or 10 Jarinsy by Abul-Ha Madi, assistant secretary- 
general of foe Engineer Syndicate, leading member of the outlawed 
Brotherhood, and rounder of the would-be party. He was among those . 

flura tcJ. 

The Political Parties Coromittee's refusal to gram a licence rated Law 
40 of 1977, which states thfctcach party must have a different pfatfonn. 
The committee has given (Ik same reason to all the applications it has re- 
jected for the last 17 yearn. However; in the case of foe Centre, it had 
been expected that foe co mmi ttee would reject it for its affiHation to the 
outlawed Muslim B ro therhood. Tbe Political Parties Law prohibits the 


The defendants in the appeal, including Madi and two other members 
of the would-be party, were arrested on 2 April after tire state security 
proseonian authorities received reports from fix: Bureau of die State Se- 
curity Investigations (SSI) tint the 13 were involved in illegal actions. 


~ *-*— “— *-* P-MU na suite SCCIinij 

In addition to being charged with memb ers hip of an illegal 
i sa tio n, the men were accused of “possession of anti-governrne 


oimku ui iMocHflan or ann-govanmemal 
erature, containing language designed to incite hatred and contempt 
the regime and to encourage revolt”. And, m a dear accusation that i 
Brotherhood had framed the Centre group in ah attempt to mfihr 
mainstream politics, foe men were charged with “manipulation [of' 
political system] to try and gain legitimacy byfonrring the Ce ntre gn 
as a platform for the Muslim BrndterinnH ant mMiniM 


tisan activity”. 

Although the majority of the 38 founder members of the would-be p 
ty are known for their Islamist orientations, and many are Brotbexhc 
members, the group also includes two Ctefetians, Rafiq Habib, a sor 
science researcher, and Baste Khalil, a worker. The2 April arrests fee 
the unusual situation of Habib, as Madi’s deputy, tairi™. over as 
would-be party's official representative. 

Habib’s affiliation to the Centra group has been interpreted as an 
tempt to disguise foe group's Brotherhood affiiatirm by promoting 
“Christian” factor, especially as Habib is foe son of foe head of foe I 
angelical (protestant) Church in Egypt Habib, of course, denies this a 
asserts t hat the group is a platforatca: national unity. “The Centre rep 
serts a comprehensive view that encompasses Christian values as mu 
as Muslim ones. Rather, it interprets both foe Christian and Islamic h 
itage simultaneously... in one specific civilisation project” I* told 
Ahram Weekly. m 

Habib sees foe decision to refer force of foe would-be party’s found 
to military Qial as an attempt “to terrorise all foe party members aod 
those who think of establishing a serious party” 

However Attorney Generalfer Sate Security Hesfaam Saniya toldi 
Weekly tint the nribtazy tnal decision “was not because of toe party 
was a constit utiona l presidential decision based on foe feet that those * 
fendants are members of an illegal organisation.” Asked why secur 

force? had oot arrested oftw active Brotherhood members. Saniya , 

plied: ”Wedo not ^i^ peopte h apbazardly. We act onty when we i 
ceive reports from tbe SSI referring to specific individuals." 

C omm enti n g on Brotherhood cfcrims that in arresting foe Centre ero 

ite us “ Bl °f refusing! 

Brotherhood means of lega l political expression, Sanya insfctedti 
the party was “psta strategic manoeuvre an foe part of the Brofoeaho 
to achieve then- am of taking over foe gov e rn me nt”. 

is tbe &st sign of a raid which will grow noticeably in foe nextfi 

However, the awfovard sit uation of a Christian at flic helm of what 
mere or less a Brotberhoodrororred organisation, toeetw 
sions in foe BrotiHahoodfaongbt about & Mafi?de^^ to esfobfi 

reach a consensus. 7 
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Ministers 

launch 

budget debate 

Hot off the press, the national development plan and the budget for fiscal 
1 996/97 were presented to the Peoples Assembly 


Items of state budget 1996/1997 (LE 77.5 billion) 



Special Educational, Social 

Subsidies health, insurance 

cultural 
& 

social 

services 


Salaries Maintenance Payments Security 

& & of dimensions ! 

pensions operation debts 


The People’s Assembly this week jumped bead- 
long into the annual parliamentary debases on tie 
state’s socio-economic development plan and bud- 
get Addressing parliament on the main objectives 
of this, the last year of the five-year plan. Prime 
Minister Kama! El-Ganzoari «*id die main aims are 
to complete infrastructure projects and strike a fi- 
nancial and monetary balance. 

“For years we concentrated on building the infra- 
structure and realising financial balance,” be said on 
Monday. “This plan comes in the contact of com- 
pleting these two objectives in light of the existing 
potentials.” El-Gonzouri added that the p lan »t«n 
aims to increase investments by 30 per cent, reduce 
foreign borrowing and address social needs. 

Moreover, he stated, a number of national pro- 
jects, such as the Sinai national development project 
for the resettlement of around 33 milli on people, 
the Upper Egypt national project to resettle around 
6 million, must be launched. The financial costs of 
these projects are valued at T.F.7- 0 hfllinn “In addi- 
tion, we need as modi as LEI 1 billion to 
some urgent projects in the fields of cement, paper. 


reinforced steel and wood,” El-Ganzouri said, em- 
phasising that creating an atmosphere of confidence 
between the state and investors is essential in se- 
curing the huge investments needed. 

Going into the details of this year’s plan, Zafer EI- 
Beshri, the minister of state for planning, stated tint 
foremost among the plan’s objectives is raising the 
gross domestic product (GDP) to around LE162.1 
billion, an LE8.8 billion increase over last year’s 
GDP. The other priorities include reducing die bal- 
ance of payments deficit by LEI .4 billion, in- 
creasing revenues from the service and tourism sec- 
tors, Suez Canal tolls and remittances of Egyptian 
woifcers abroad by 42 per cent, as well as creating 
around 15^00 new job opportunities. 

He noted that the decline in the average GDP over 
the last four years is primarily due to die state's 
1990 anti-inflationary measures which resulted in a 
sweeping economic recession. However, added El- 
Beshzi, die implementation of die second stage of 
an economic reform programme put an end to these 
measures, concentrated instead on increasing com- 
modity supplies and expanding on private in- 


vestments — two new factors which will lead to 
raising the GDP. The plan's investments, he stated, 
are at LE44.4 b ill ion, of which LE5.12 

billion w HI be for public sector investments, 
LE24.3 billion for private and cooperative in- 
vestments, and LEI 5 billion for government pro- 
jects. 

EI-Bcshri highlighted some of the achievements 
secured in die last few years. He said the overall 
volume of investments over the last 14 years was 
nearly LE328 billion, of which LEI 62 billion was 
spent on infrastructure projects, LE137J5 on com- 
modity sectors, and LE27.9 billion on social service 
sectors. However, he addet£ the private contribu- 
tions tt> national investments rose to LES8.6 billion 
(492 per cent from a mere 20 per cent in 1981 ) in 
the last four years, against LE88 billion worth of 
public investments. He also noted that approximate- 
ly 60,000 new jobs were created, and a S600 mil- 
lion balance of payments surplus was realised. 

Finance Minister Mohieddin El-Gharib said that 
all social and economic efforts in die next few years 
should be aimed at raising national growth rates to 


a level three times that of the population growth rate. 
He noted that the 1996/97 state budget, estimated at 
LE77.5 billion, is based on a number of dimensions: 
providing subsidised goods to limited income and 
poor classes, rationalising public spending, con- 
centrating on maintenance programmes, providing 
basic social services, achieving an optimal use of die 
unsold inventory in public companies and organ- 
isations and strictly adhering to die schedule of pay- 
ments for foreign debts. 

With regard to subsidies. El-Gharib pointed out 
that LE4 billion from the budget was allocated to 
provide basic food commodities at reduced prices, 
provide low interest-rate loans for vital projects such 
as low-cost bousing and land reclamation, reduce the 
price of pubb'c sector transportation, contribute to 
health insurance for school students and provide 
subsidised drugs and drinking water. 

He added that educational, health, social and cul- 
tural services received LEI 62 billion, social in- 
surance was allocated LE6.8 billion; salaries and 
pensions received LE22.8 billion; maintenance and 
operation projects, LE3 J billion; and LE23.1 billion 


for payments on foreign and local debts. El-Gharib 
noted also that one of tbe main objectives of the 
budget is to meet the needs of the armed forces. He 
did not, however, give an exact figure for military 
expenditures. 

According to El-Gharib, the government is cur- 
rently coordinating with the Central Bank for re- 
scheduling around LE23 billion in local debts. At 
the same time, be added, tbe Tax Authority has re- 
cently taken serious steps to improve the per- 
formance of tax departments and to combat all 
kinds of tax evasion. “We have already opened new 
dqiarlments for fighting tax evasion,” he said. 
“Moreover, all state revenue-generating authorities 
were linked with the Public Tax Authority.” For- 
eign borrowing, he concluded, will be a final resort 
in securing financing for new projects. “Foreign 
borrowing will be confined to a very limited num- 
ber of projects that are able to repay tbe debt them- 
selves,” stated El-Gharib. 

More than 100 MPs are expected to deliver their 
comments on the state's development plan and bud- 
get over the next three weeks. 


Market report 

if Construction sale 
triggers recovery 

WISHES sometimes come true. Market experts’ predictions 
drat a recovery was on die horizon found footing during die 
week ending 16 May as the General Market Index rose to 
204.72 points, its highest Level in six weeks. This jump was 
largely the result of tbe sale of 75 per cent of die shares Maxi- 
mal Nasr Construction mid Development Company last week, 
when the firm was privatised. 

Tbe maznifacturing sector witnessed a similar increase in its 
index, which gained 338 points to close at 266.42. Riding on 
tiie crest of news that 10 per cent of its shares were to be put 
up for sale, the vahie of the Egyptian Financial and Industrial 

Company's stock 
soared, recording a 
600 per cent increase 
in value to close at 
LE30 per share. Less 
impressive gains 
were realised by the 
Paint and Chcrnickl 
Industries Compmy, 
whose shares gained 
LE17 per share to 
close at LE620. 

Other companies, 
however, did not fere 
so well, with 16 of 
the sector’s firms 
losing ground. The 
share value of the 
General Company 
for Paper Man- 
ufacturing (RAKTA) 
fell by LE4.45 to 
level ofif at LE243 
while those of the 
Alexandria Pharmaceuticals and Chemical Industries Com- 
pany lost LE326 per share to close at LE70.5. 

The financial and ted estate sector also managed to realise 
some gams as die sector’s index inched up by 129 points to 
close at 204.11. Hares of the Egyptian Engineers far Arab 
Real Estate Investment rocketed by LE7I per share to close 
at LEI 42. Still the star of the market, shares of the Madinar 
Nasr Construction and Development Company rose to LE73. 
Tbe Misr International Bank (MIBank) also had its share of 
gains. Closing LEI23 higher than their opening price, Mi- 
Bank's shares levelled off at LE272.5. 

The service sector, usually fairly sluggish when it comes to 
trading activity cm the market, registered a marginal increase 
of 0.72 points to close at 137.19 points. For the second con- 
secutive week, shares of ELTersaaa Tourist Projects Company 
increased in value. This week, they gained LE69.4 to close at 
LE305 per share. 




EU partnership 
in the balance 

The Egyptian-EU partnership is scheduled to be finalised later this year. 
At a Cairo University seminar this week, Egyptian and European experts 
debated the pros and cons of the deal. Shereen Abdel-Razek attended 


A two-day seminar entitled “The International 
Seminar on tbe Egyptian-EU Partnership”, held 
this week shed light on a number of thorny is- 
sues affecting the degree to which Egypt will 
benefit from tbe agreement it is scheduled to 
sign with the European Union (EU) later this 
year. Tbe seminar was organised by Cairo Uni- 
versity's Faculty of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence and Germany's Fredriech Ebert Institution. 

While discussing the potential trade gains and 
policy issues resulting from the agreement. 
Glenn Harrison, a professor of economics at the 
University of South Carolina, described Egypt 
as a “small” player on the international arena in 
terms of its participation in the global economy. 
He stressed tbe importance of liberalising 
Egypt's trade policies both on the regional and 
international levels. 

Mustafa El-Said, bead of the People's As- 
sembly’s Economic Committee, stated that 
Egypt should first cooperate with its Arab and 
regional neighbours before hammering out a 
deal with the European countries. “Negotiating 
radivjduaUy.with the EU should be Egypt's sec- 
ond step,” he said. El-Said added that Egypt 
must first strengthen its negotiating position 
with regard to the EU in order to secure better 
trade terms. 

Another major issue brought up during the 
seminar was the need to increase the flow of for- 
eign direct investment (FDI) into Egypt and the 
EU. In fiscal 1995/96, the level of FDI into 
Egypt amounted to only $500 million, or 0.2 per 
cent of the gross national product (GNP). Many 
of tbe participants also stressed the fact that the 
countries of central Europe are also competing 
with Egypt to be recipients of European in- 
vestment 

Olivier Pastre, the assistant general manager 
of France's GB Bank, noted that while 12 cen- 
tral European countries, which have a cu- 
mulative population of 100 million will receive 
$9 billion in FDI, tbe 10 Mediterranean coun- 
tries, with an aggregate population of 300 mil- 
lion, that will sign a partnership agreement with 
the EU will only receive $6 billion in FDI. 

Tbe share of foreign, non-Arab annual in- 


vestment to Egypt during the first phase of the 
economic reform programme, said Mokhtar 
Khattab, a consultant to the Ministry of Public 
Sector Enterprise, totalled LE433 milli on, or 21 
per cent of the total annual investment in the 
country. However, prior to the reform pro- 
gramme, this figure totalled LE249 million. This 
is just a marginal increase, said Khattab. con- 
sidering die increase in die number of Egyptian 
projects which were launched. 

To improve this situation, be said, a number of 
drastic changes must be implemented in order to 
attract EU investment to Egypt The country 
must first provide a favourable macroeconomic 
framework including stabilising exchange rates 
and liberalising the pricing system. In addition, 
incentive packages for investors should be of- 
fered. 

Mahmoud Mohie ddin. an assistant professor 
of economics at the FEPS, stated that Egypt has 
to promote “trade and competition policies" in 
order to compensate for the negative impact of 
lifting trade barriers. Tbe first step, he said, is to 
implement trade liberalisation policies since 
they encourage competition and help familiarise 
domestic firms with foreign competition. Once 
these are well established, protection measures 
may be introduced later, said Mohieddin. 

However, he said, the problem with liber- 
alising trade is that some items such as real es- 
tate are non-tradable. Consequently, these items 
will not be subjected to foreign competition and 
will continue to be protected. 

Despite fee problems which may result from 
the partnership. Ali Soleiman, undersecretary of 
the Ministry of Economy and International 
Cooperation, said there are many benefits to be 
accrued. Tbe partnership, be said, will help pro- 
mote the development of human resources in 
feat 50 per cent of the 56 billion earmarked for 
tbe Mediterranean countries will be channelled 
into social programmes such as education, voca- 
tional training and bousing. In addition, the EL' 
has introduced what is known as the Med- 
iterranean Initiative, which includes university 
exchange programmes and campus cooperation 
training programmes. 
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Rights group slams labour law 


recent study conducted by foe Centre for 
iman Rights Legal Aid (CHRLA). a non- 
vernmental organisation long concerned 
tfa human rights issues, charges that die 
w labour Law may have an adverse impact 
workers' conditions and contribute to- 
ads increasing tbe level of unemployment, 
[he study criticised the proposed unified 
tour law for allowing the fixing of work- 
limiting wages and banning labour 
ikes. 

[he draft law, which is to replace the cur- 
it labour legislation on- die books, re- 
fines the worker-employer re l a ti ons hi p^ 
1 is designed to meet tbe requirements of 
I privatisation programme and die sewly- 
cralised economy. 

lowcver, concern on the part of la bour 
iresentatives surrounding the text and tone 
the draft law has pr om pted them to seek 
. aid of organisations such as CHRLA to 
suade the government to change some of 
controversial articles in the draft before 
is approved by the People’s Assembly, 
e draft was supposed to have beat ap- 
,ved by the Assembly during its current 
sion, but heated debates on the text have 
ulted in a delay. 

rackling the issue, the CHRLA study is 
de up of three puts. The first discusses 
reasoning tehind, and the aims of the 
v labour law. The second part is a list of 
centre's reservations on several articles 
ihc law, while the third part is a list of 
ommendarions and suggestions for 
ending the draft 

Tx: proposed law, said Mohamed El- 
ami. a CHRLA researcher, is made up of 
) articles while the current labour law has 
v 175. The reason behind the additional 
cles in the new law is that all the articles 
itcd to workers have been collected from 
er laws rod placed under the umbrella of 


Edited by Gfiada Ragab 


Trade Union and labour reaction 
has hitherto delayed the en- 
actment of a new and unified la- 
bour law, designed to facilitate 
economic liberalisation. A human 
rights group has joined the fray. 
Mona El-Flqi reports 


die new draft law. 

According to the CHRLA study, there are 
several mam faults in tbe new law. The first 
is-foat wages have been fixed regardless of 
tbe increase in prices. Despite the fact that 
in previous legislation, wages were kept in 
fine with the rate of inflation, article 34 of 
foe draft fixes wages for foe next three 
years. 

The second main shortcoming is that sev- 
eral methods for reducing tire size of die la- 
bour force have been introduced, thereby po- 
tentially increasing unemployment. Article 

56 of foe draft includes 11 obligations which 
employees must fulfil in their workplace or 
risk bong fired. This article, said foe study, 
gives employers tire means by which to easi- 
ly red uc e their work force. Moreover, article 

57 includes a ban cm six of labour’s basic 
right? such as collecting donations or distrib- 
uting publications. Under foe new law, em- 
ployer approval must be sec ure d prior to en- 
gaging in these activities. This provision, 
noted EJ-Gbamri, runs counter to the inter- 
national Convention on Civil and Political 
RjgbtB. 

Also in tbe interest of tbe employer, 
CHRLA claims, is article 198 which gives 
employers the right to dose down their busi- 
ness if it feces financial problems. There- 
fore, according to. the proposed (baft law, 
workers could be fired as a result of fi- 
nancial or administrative problems for 
which they are not to blame. 


Karam Saber, a CHRLA lawyer, staled 
that according to article 107 of the current la- 
bour law, if an employer violates the stip- 
ulated conditions for dosing down bis busi- 
ness, tbe penally is a three-month prison 
tarn. Under tbe new law, however, the pen- 
alty is only a LE500 fine. 

The study also criticised the draft law for 
limiting holidays. Instead of granting private 
sector workers tbe same holiday privileges 
as those afforded to public sector workers, 
foe draft law reduces foe number of holidays 
public sector employees are allowed to take. 

Another major drawback in foe new law, 
noted foe study, is that strikes in foe work- 
place are banned. Although one of the draft 
articles g ra nt s the labour onions foe right to 
bold strikes, several restrictions in tbe law 
make it impossible for tbe strike to held. 

Other concerns about tbe draft law 
stemmed from its allegedly discriminatory 
stand on women in foe workplace. The draft 
reduces from three to two foe number of 
times a woman can take maternity leave. In 
addition, they are eligible for tins leave only 
after being employed for 10 months. More- 
over, article 89 prevents women from work- 
ing night shifts, a restriction which is bound 
to have a strong impact on women employed 
in foe media, hospitals and other businesses 
which have night shifts. 

The law, foe study contended, also does 
little to promote tire rights of Egyptian ex- 
patriate workers and foreigners working in 
Egypt The centre charged that the govern- 
ment still views Egyptian expatriates as a 
source of foreign currency, but neglects to 
provide them with any legnl protection. 

CHRLA last week held a seminar attended 
by a group labour re pre s entatives who 
met to discuss die study. Based on their rec- 
ommendations, the centre will begin drafting 
a new unified labour law which will include 
foe suggestions pur forth by labour repre- 
sentatives. 
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election questions 

While the PNA has thrown its full weight behind Peres and Labour, Hamas remains a key player in the Israeli elections 

Hamas feels the heat 



Wracked by internal divisions and a continued 
clampdown, Hamas is getting caught up in the frenzy 
of Israel's pre-election fever. Samia Nkrumah reports 


FIRST CABINET: Palestinian President Yasser Arafat is flanked by members of his cabinet alter Saturday's swearing-in ceremony in 
Ramallab. The distribution of the portfolios is yet to be announced but the new cabinet is mostly made np of Fatah members and 
supporters in the Palestinian Legislative Council, elected last January. Two notable exceptions are the former mayor of Beirah Abdel 
-Jawad Saleh, expected to become minister of agriculture, and Bashir Bargbouti, secretary general of the communist party, (photo: Reuter*) 

With the Israeli general elections around the comer, the 
p NA [j0|Q|^0 L3 bOLIT PNA h3S CaSt itS V ° te for Labour ' ® ut * wr ^ es Tarek 


Hassan from Gaza, the move could backfire 


Several days ago on Israeli television. Mahmoud 
Abbas, the architect of the Oslo Accords, better 
known as Abu Mazen. indicated that Palestinians 
favour a Labour Parti 1 victory and Peres’ re 
election in the forthcoming 29 May Israeli gener 
al elections. Earlier, and during her visit to Hoi 
land, Suha Arafat, wife of the Palestinian leader, 
was more explicit in expressing Palestinians 
wish to see Peres continue in power. 

President Yasser Arafat could not agree more. 
As soon as Ahmed Al-Tibi announced that he 
would pull his party, the .Arab Movement for 
Change, out of tbe election, and call on his sup- 
porters to vote for Penes on Tuesday. Arafat ap- 
plauded. He telepboned Al-Tibi. hailed his de- 
cision and declared that he wanted Al-Tibi to 
continue as his personal advisor. 

These statements are merely a sample of the 
Palestinian National Authority's (PNA) position 
vis-4- vis the Israeli elections. This is, however, 
not the first time that Palestinians have thrown 
their weight behind Israel’s Labour Polly. Their 
support of Labour has its roots in the previous 
Israeli elections when Arafat. Abu Mazen and 
the Labour Party agreed to delay progress in the 
Madrid negotiations until tbe elections were 
over. Tbe main reason behind this decision was 
to defeat Shamir and pave (he way for a Labour 
victory. Their efforts were rewarded with the fall 
of Likud, and both sides crowned their success 
with the signing of the Oslo Accords. 

While in tbe past the Palestinians and Israelis 
took pains to hide their complicity $0 as not to 
antagonise the Israeli electorate which would not 
take kindly to the intervention of the Palestinians 
in Israeli domestic affairs, this time, both sides 


have decided ro go public. 

Palestinian officials are now not only openly 
staring their preference, they are taking a stand in 
favour of Labour and have even engaged in polit- 
ical manoeuvring to ensure a victory for Peres. 
Their manoeuvres have taken place on two lev- 
els. First, the PNA has backed the Clinton ad- 
ministration's plans to bolster the chances of a 
Peres victory. Second, it has made intensive con- 
tacts during tbe last few days to persuade Arab 
groups inside Israel to vote for Peres and Labour. 

These efforts coincide with tbe continuation of 
Palestinian-Israeli negotiations on security is- 
sues, despite the fact that such discussions dur- 
ing campaign-time are not likely to bear fruit. 
Nonetheless, these talks serve two purposes. On 
one hand, they serve to assure Palestinians that 
the peace process is ongoing and, on the other, 
they demonstrate that the Israeli government is 
capable of holding a dialogue with the Pal- 
estinians which benefits Israeli national security 
interests. This will appeal to the electorate. 

By endorsing Labour, both publicly and in an 
official capacity, the Palestinian side now ap- 
pears lo have given its seal of approval to Israel’s 
security measures in the self-rule areas. This was 
done under tbe pretext of preventing military op- 
erations that may bring about a Likud victory. 
The 10-week closures imposed by Israel in die 
self-rule areas has not. so far. met with effective 
official opposition. Tbe Labour government has 
now allowed certain goods into, and out of, the 
self-rule areas as part of a calculated process to 
ensure calm on Palestinian streets, but without 
letting the situation have an effect in Israel 

The PNA believes that it can reach a peace set- 


Royal Netherlands Embassy Cairo 

VACANCY PER 15 SEPTEMBER 1996 

fora 

GENDER AND DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 


The Netherlands Embassy in Cairo is seeking 
candidates for the position of a local Gender 
and Development Officer to assist the first 
Secretary for Gender and Development in the 
implementation of the Netherlands Gender and 
Development Policy within the framework of 
the Netherlands-Egyptian Development 
Cooperation Programme. The officer will work 
under supervision of the First Secretary for 
Gender and Development and report directly to 
her with the following responsibilities: 


- To assist in the operationalisation of gender mainstreaming in the project cycle 
including preparation of appraisal memoranda, assessment of progress reports, 
drafting and assessment of Terms of Reference for missions and consultants, 
selection and advise with regard to consultants. 

- To assist in and contribute to the stengthening of gender expertise and 
orientation in relevant projects. 

- To identify, process and monitor activities funded through the Local Women 
Fund. 

■ To look after the relevant documentation in a systematic mann er. 

■ To contribute towards periodical reports on the progress in the implementation 
of the Netherlands Gender and Development policy within the framework of 
the Netherlands-Egyptian Development Cooperation Programme. 

■ To support and assist the First Secretary for Gender and Development in any 
other duties as required 


The preferred candidate should have the following qualifications: 

- MA or equivalent degree in a development related discipline with proven 
affinity to gender issues. 

- Five years of prior professional experience in tbe development sector, 
including experience in development p lanning and programming. 

- Knowledge of and affinity to the NGO sector in Egypt 

- Ability to write clearly and concisely in English under tight deadlines. 

- Excellent knowledge of ami experience with WordPerfect 5.0 (or later 
version). 

- W i lling ne ss to acquire a working knowledge of the Dutch language. . 

- Preferably of Egyptian nationality. 

Applications including a detailed curriculum vitae and the names of 
two references should be sent within three weeks after publication to: 

Mrs. Joke Buringa 

First Secretary Gender and Development z 

Development Cooperation Section f 

Netherlands Embassy ? 

18 Hassan Sabri Street 4 

Zamalek, Cairo I 

Fax:341 5249 


demerit with a Labour government, but not with 
Likud or other right-wing parties. Id fact, a Li- 
kud victory would be a nightmare in the eyes of 
the PNA. However, it is this same threat that 
prompted certain elements in the Palestinian are- 
na to criticise the overzealous Palestinian official 
support of Peres and Labour. 

This line of thinking, critical of die un- 
conditional backing of Peres and his party, has 
disciples in the PNA and Fatah movement, the 
ruling Palestinian patty. 

Their arguments fall along one of two lines. 
Some see this full-scale backing as possibly de- 
tracting from Labour's popularity among Israeli 
voters who reject the notion of Palestinian inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs. In addition, 
should Likud win, the PNA would find itself m a 
difficult position. 

Others go as far as to claim that a Likud vic- 
tory will be more beneficial to the peace process 
in the coming stage. They keep reminding Pal- 
estinians that it was Labour which occupied 
Arab lands in 1967, annexed Jerusalem, began 
tbe settlement construction programme and in- 
vented the policy of expelling unwanted Pal- 
estinians. They also add that the Camp David 
Accords were signed when Likud ruled in Israel 
and that the Madrid peace conference was con- 
vened also while the Likud was in power. 

The most popular argument, however, among 
those Palestinians who oppose the backing of die 
Israeli Labour Party is that Labour is op- 
portunistic. k says yes to peace and at the same 
time imposes a blockade on the self-rule areas 
and declares war on Lebanon. Likud, they main- 
tain, at least has a clear policy. Moreover, the 
peace process is irreversible — Likud knows 
this. If Likud comes to power, they argue, the 
Palestinians may be able to win friends on the 
international arena who are also staunch support- 
ers of Labour. As it stands. Labour now mono- 
polises all die international support. 

In either case, die debate still rages on in die 
Palestinian arena, despite the official stand clear- 
ly favouring Labour. And, while those opposing 
factions in tbe PNA have been forced to defer to 
a moderate official stand, the questions they 
raised in their campaign may still be pertinent: 
What if Likud really wins? 


The PLO- Israeli agreements were sold to the Israeli 
public with the understanding dial the PLO would 
clamp down on the Islamic resistance movement of 
Hamas. Tbe growing influence of Hamas in the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank during the Intifada 
years had persuaded Israel to accept tbe PLO as a 
negotiating partner. Subsequent events reveal that 
though Israel, in collaboration with the Palestine 
National Authority (PNA), has resorted to all pos- 
sible means to diminish Hamas’ influence, the 
movement remains a force to reckon with. Many 
analysts believe that Hamas might end up de- 
termining the outcome of the Israeli elections by 
suspending, or resuming, its military operations. 

Last Friday, Ezzeddin Al-Qassam battalions, the 
military wing of Hamas, issued a statement de- 
claring that it would refrain from carrying out mil- 
itary operations until the Israeli elections are over if 
tbe PNA stops pursuing its members. On Monday, 
Mahmoud AJ-Zahar, Hamas spokesman in Gaza, 
called on Al-Qassem to halt its military operations 
pending the elections. This move created a rift with 
Hamas leaders abroad. 

Ibrahim Gboshe, Hamas spokesman in Amman, 
accused AJ-Zahar of speaking for himself rather 
than Hamas. Ghoshe told the London-based Arabic 
daily Al-Hayat that the legitimate leaders of Hamas 
are Ahmed Yassin, Abdel-Fattah Dokhan, Abdel- 
R ah man Al-Rantissi and Ibrahim Maqadmeb — all 
held in Israeli and PNA prisons. Ghoshe added that 
he fears AJ-Zahar will come to the same fate as 
Emad Al-Falouji, a former founder of Hamas' mil- 
itary wing and now a member of the newly formed 
Palestinian cabinet He added that ’‘Resistance op- 
erations will continue as long as the occupation 
continues.’' 

On Tuesday Al-Zahar told Al-Ahram Weekly that 
his statements did not reflect a personal position. 
Commenting on Ghoshe "s statements, he said that 
he refuses to be drawn into a wrangling match with 
his counterpan in Amman. “Reactions from inside 
the territories are the proof of my credibility,'' be 
said. Al-Zahar quoted Al-Qassam's 18 May state- 
ment: “We strongly reject the content of the false 
statement issued this week under the name of Ha- 
mas which criticised Mahmoud AJ-Zahar, one of 
the political leaders of die movement in die Gaza 
Strip,” 

Defending his position, Al-Zahar said that it was 
in Hamas* interest not to cany out any attacks be- 
fore Israel's general elections. “As an Islamic 
movement, we do not back Zionist candidates, be 
they Likud or Labour. If we appear to be helping 
either party, our credibility would be com- 
promised.” 

Tbe political climate inside the self-rule areas has 
highlighted the growing differences between the 
leaders of Hamas inside and outside. Inside Gaza, 
Hamas is a contestant for power and popularity, bat 
is subject to many constraints. Unlike Hamas lead- 
ers abroad, those inside have a lot at. stake. They 
aim to influence policies and events within a given 
situation governed by many other factors, not least 
of which their relationship with the PNA. 

Hamas’s popularity among the Palestinian public 
in the West Bank and Gaza depends partly on its 
opposition to the current peace process. Barring sui- 
cide operations in the pre-election days. Hamas 
may become indirectly involved in the peace settle- 
ment if Labour wins. 

Al-Zahar' s latest conciliatory gesture is in line 


with the changing strategy of the movement's polit- 
ical wing, which began with the return of the PLO 
leadership to the self-rule areas. This became ev- 
ident during the Palestinian election campaign. Dur- 
ing the January Palestinian elections, Hamas sup- 
ported independent Islamic candidates who if hoped 
would act as go-betweens with the PNA and the 
movement in future dialogues. 

Tbe shift was further consolidated with the of- 
ficial establishment of the National Islamic Salva- 
tion Party (NISP) last March, made up primarily of 
ex-Hamas members. The NISP’s aim is to par- 
ticipate in political life inside the self-rule areas 
through the preservation of a network of social and 
religions services. It was reported recently that the 
NISP has asked the PNA for the education or social 
affairs portfolio. 

Paradoxically, Hamas’s political wing appears to 
be softening its tone at a time when Hamas activists 
are confronted with the ever growing threat from 
both the Israeli and PNA security forces. Since Feb- 
ruary's suicide bom bing s, tbe PNA has adopted a 
harsher attitude towards Hamas by arresting 900 Is- 
lamic activists inclu ding Al-Zahar who was sub- 
sequently released. Around 300 activists still lan- 
guish in Palestinian prisons, according to Al-Zahar. 

The Israeli government is under pressure from 
some quarters to reinstate the condition of ex- 
traditing Hamas suspects arrested by the PNA to Is- 
rael With a week to go before general elections, 
the Labour-led government wishes to appeal to its 
public more than ever. Israeli forces continue to ar- 
rest and pursue Islamic activists wi thin PNA- 
caotrolled areas, with little objection from the PNA. 
This week, Israel arrested Hassan Salameh, a lead- 
ing Al-Qassem guerilla in Hebron who was alleged 
to have masterminded three of the four suicide 
bombings in Israel last February. The latest spate of 
arrests included 19 activists in Arab East Jerusalem 
on Tuesday. 

More importantly, Hamas senses a backlash as 
support for suicide bombings dwindles and the clo- 
sure of the self-rule areas continues. A poll of 
1,397 West Bank and Gaza residents showed that 
support among Palestinians for attacks against Is- 
rael dropped from 32 per cent in June 1995 to eight 
per cent last March, when the poll was taken. 

Hie wish of Hamas leaders in Gaza to improve 
relations with the PNA is an attempt to avert a sce- 
nario that Israel hopes to see. Israel has not ceased 
to remind the PNA that Hamas poses a challenge 10 
its authority and that of Arafat Al-Zahar confirmed 
. to the Weekly that the political leadership of Hamas 
in Gaza sought a meeting on Monday with the 
PNA. “It was simply to ask for the release of some 
300 Islamic activists in PNA prisons, most of 
whom are Hamas members,” he said. 

It remains to be seen whether further meetings 
will follow. Past experiences of PNA-Hamas di- 
alogues were fraught with difficulties. Last year's 
talks between the PNA and Hamas were originally 
requested by Rabin. After his demise, die Israeli 
government lost interest in the dialogue, and so did 
the PNA. The PNA-Hamas rapprochement might 
have been a valuable publicity ploy to unite Pal- 
estinians prior to tbe Palestinian elections and in 
anticipation of further Israeli redeployment in the 
West Bank a few months ago. In tire run-up to tbe 
Israeli elections, the PNA would rather isolate Ha- 
mas to earn Israeli approval and bolster Shimon 
Peres' chances of bong re-elected. 


Baghdad bends to pressure 

In an attempt to bolster its devastated economy, Iraq signed the long-awaited United Nations oS-far-food 
deal despite its tough conditions. Sherine Bahaa reports on the agreement and gauges reactions 


Israel violates 


After three and a half months of protracted negotiations, 
Iraq and the UN signed an agreement allowing the sale of 
Iraqi oil for humanitarian purposes this week. Baghdad had 
previously opposed tbe deal, convinced that it undermined 
Iraqi sovereignty. 

The agreement, known as the Memorandum of Under- 
standing (MOLD, allows Baghdad to sell S2 billion worth of 
its oil every six months to buy food and medicine and ease 
the impact of the 1990 economic embargo. It is estimated 
that the accord, which allows Iraqi oil back into inter- 
national markets, will be implemented within four to eight 
weeks. 

The UN has stipulated that Iraq's oil revenues be closely 
monitored by the UN and used solely for humanitarian sup- 
plies. Iraq has agreed to offer diplomatic immunity to those 
monitoring the distribution of the food and medicine. 

A few days before the deal was signed on Monday, CNN 
broadcast a US human rights organisation report that ex- 
posed the deteriorating conditions in Iraq, hit by almost six 
years of economic sanctions. The report numbered the 
deaths of Iraqi children as a result of the sanctions at around 
500,000. 

Introduced after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait in 1990, the 
sanctions have barred all trade with Iraq except for the im- 
port of food, medicine and agricultural machinery. Basic 
medicine is too expensive for most people. 

A week before Iraqi President Saddam Hussein approved 
the draft UN agreement, trade was stagnant Shoppers and 
traders had actually blamed the fluctuating value of their 
currency on the protracted talks. Earlier in the negotiations, 
positive remarks from either the UN or Baghdad would 
strengthen the dinar's value. 

Hossam Issa. an Egyptian professor of international law, 
criticised what he perceived as unjust and tough UN condi- 
tions by which the Iraqi regime now must abide. “The US 
insisted on introducing conditions that encroach on the Ira- 
qis' own sovereignty." be said. 

According to Issa. tbe US was being intransigent since 
“Iraq's entry into the oil market will be a drawback to tbe 
US since the price of oil will decrease." Oil revenues usual- 
ly filter back to the US through its companies in the Gulf re- 
gion. 

According to political observers, the sanctions have over- 
stepped their mandate as they are now diplomatic as well as 
political. A lawyer who researched economic conditions in 
Iraq over the last six years said that limited military sanc- 
tions would not have “caused such hardships to tbe people.” 

“Sanctions are hol undermining the Iraqi president It is 
the Iraqi people who arc weakened by the sanctions.” one 
diplomat said. “But they [the Iraqi people] are blaming tbe 
West not Saddam." 

The US and the UK pushed for the renewal of the sanc- 
tions in the UN Security Council's periodical review every 
60 days. 

“Pressure is a crucial factor." said Issa. “The isolation and 
containment of Iraq has always been a US policy priority.” 


He explained that the US does, not want Iraq to obstruct the 
peace process by working against the US gold of main- 
taining Israeli hegemony in the region. 

True or not, six years of dire conditions have proven that 
economic sanctions, political isolation and a strong US mil- 
itary presence in neighbouring countries have failed to sig- 
nificantly alter the Iraqi regime's position. 

According to Issa, people cannot revolt against their re- 
gime under the pressure and hegemony of external pow- 
ers. “People support their regimes even if they are op- 
pressive. They cannot revolt for the external intervener’s 
sake,” be said. 

The US is turning up tbe heat by turning to radio trans- 
missions. Tbe goal is to appeal directly to the Iraqi popula- 
tion, thereby promoting political change. Inaugurated in Ku- 
wait, the Voice of America station is 12 times more 
powerful than any permitted to operate in the US and will 
be beard inside Iraq. 

Free media are one of the main taboos in Iraq. All means 
of communication in Iraq are under the regime’s strict con- 
trol. Though US broadcasting might have some impact, Issa 
chinks that the US does not want to see a change of regime 
in Iraq. “The US wants to destroy Iraq since it is the only 
Arab country, together with Egypt, that can stand up to Is- 
raeli hegemony in the region,” he said. “Marginalising 
Egypt, keeping Syria out of tbe Arab forum and isolating 
Iraq, are all pan of ensuring that US goal.” 

Other analysts say Washington hopes that as Saddam’s ca- 
pitulation on the oil deal appears incompatible with his past 
resistance, it will signal his weakness in tbe eyes of the Ira- 
qi public and eventually bring down Saddam's regime. 
Baghdad has to submit 10 tbe UN a detailed distribution 
plan of humanitarian goods which must contain 3 special 
provision for Kurds in northern Iraq. 

For his pan, Saddam Hussein closed his eyes to Turkish 
raids in northern Iraq in return for his neighbour's media- 
tion to improve relations between Baghdad and Israel. After 
Turkey signed a strategic agreement with Israel some weeks 
ago. it hailed Saddam's attempt to woo the US through Is- 
raeli channels. According to me agreement, most of Iraq’s 
oil is to be exported via a double Turkish pipeline, and the 
rest through Iraq’s Gulf terminal, also under UN super- 
vision. Iraq hopes that a third route via Syria will be used. 

On the Arab front, Iraq wants to improve its ties with Jor- 
dan, a former ally turned adversary. “Iraq is ready for any 
cooperation with Jordan, whether through the exchange of 
visits, consultations, issuing of joint statements or any other 
formula that would lead to a rapprochement and under- 
standing between both states,” Saadoun Harnmadi. Iraqi par- 
liamentary speaker, was quoted as saying. 

Jordan, which sympathised wife Iraq in the 1991 Gulf 
War. has become a bastion of anti-Bagndad activity. It has 
allowed tbe Iraqi opposition group Al-Wifaq At-Watsm (Na- 
tional Conciliation) to open an office in its capital Amman 
and has permitted US warplanes to use bases on its territory 
to enforce a Western-imposed no-fly zone in southern Iraq. 


A LEBANESE woman was infixed by 
shrapnel Monday when the Israeli 
anny fired several rounds of artfltay at 
an area near the village of K&r Tiboit, 
outside the fcradi-occupied “security 
zone”. A day earlier, two Hezbullab 
guerrillas were killed and one Israeli 


which broke out when an Israeli patrol 
spotted Hezbollah guerrillas near 
Beaufort castle, itxnde the so-called 
security zone. Hezbollah said fighters 
used rockets and machine guns to 
ambush the bradi patioL 

The wesnan was the first civilian 
casualty since Israel and Hezbullah 
pledged last month not to tzuget 
civilians. The Israeli shelling violated 
the 27 April ceasefire ending Israel’s 
17-day onslaught which left more that 
170 people dead in South Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, 
negotiators representing Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel France, and tbe US, 
continued talks on rocaiitoring the 
ceasefire between Israel and 
Hezb ullah. A final accord, intended to 
protect civilians and hah the exchange 
of missiles between Hezbullah and 
Israel has not yet been reached. 

France and the US will share, in 
rotation, chairmanship of the 
monitoring team. 

Yflmaz has 
second thoughts 

TURKISH Prime Minister Mesut 
YUrnaz, fighting to keep his fragile 
coalition in power against a serious 
challenge by Islamists, questioned tbe 
value of a military training accord with 
Israel that has angered Muslim and 
Arab countries. 

Turkish newspapers yesterday 

quoted Yihnaz as telling a dosed 

meeting of his Motherland Party that 
the secret Turidsb-Isradi pact, leaked 
las* month to Turkish media, had 
mare *’'*— •* - 


ids 

Tbs has to be corrected,” Yitmaz 
quoted as saying. 

Chi Saturday, Tmidsh President 

Suleyman Demird escaped an 

nsats anafloa attempt fay a lone 
gunman who said be was protests 
Demirel w 
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At -Ah ram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


Florence Ni ghtingal e, pishaps the most illustrious 
nurae in histozy, fo rm ed a battalion of nurses who, 
during the Crimean War ( 1854-56) risked life and 
limb to rash to the rescue of the combatants, re- 
gardless of whose side' they were fighting on. Her 
selfless humanim riOTrism be came legend in its time. ' 
Hardly had the ink dried on the Paris treaty dial 
coded the war than the drive began to give Night- 
ingale's calling a legal framework. The product 
was the Geneva Convention signed in 1S64 by all 
major pbwers of the era, marking the official 
birth of die most famous philanthropic organisation 
in the history of mankind: the Red Cross. 

The convention stipulates that all parties in war 
most guarantee the safety of ambulances; hospitals, 
medical personnel and all those engagecl in the ser- 
vice of »»Hmg victims of war. Individuals thus en- 
gaged would* wear a distraguishing emblem: the 
symbol of Geneva — a red cross on a white back- 
ground. 

Egypt was not far removed from ’these develop- 
ments. Indeed, it sent a 12, 000-man force to fight , 
alongside die Turkish forces in the Crimean War 
and one can be certain some of diem were re- 
cipients of the philanthro py of Nightingale and her 
colleagues. In fact, they may well have been the 
first to advocate her calling when they returned to 
Egypt 

In addition, Egypt’s large European communities 
that grew at an 'astounding speed during this period 
were naturally riveted to events in their borne conn- - 
tries, particularly given the many wars in which the . . 
continent embroiled itself at the time! It was only 
natural, therefore, that the various communities 
would rally to enlist donations for their homelands, 
a good deal of which went to the Red Cross. 

At the same time, a significant number of Egyp- 
tians tool tip residence in Europe, sameas political 
soles after the fidl of Cairo to ti» British occupa- 
tion and- others as members of study missions 
abroad oc other cultural missions. They were, there- 
fore, able to eaparience at first hand tins humanitar- 
ian side of Western rata* and undcmbtedly &ey 
hoped it! could be mutated in their own commy. 
Among the first wave.of these individuals was the 
illustrious Sheikh Mohamed Abdu, who left Egypt 
in 1882 and sp ent several yean m voluntary exile 
in Paris. Mohamed Afcdii was the chairman of the 
first to caO for the formation erf the Red 

Gresoent There was also FatfriZaghht] — brother 
to the famous Egyptian natimnalfat leader Saad 
Zagfalul — who had also spent a stretch erf time in 
Pans in order to complctchis doctorate of law. 

That these individuals were instrumental in some 
capacity in the formation of the Egyptian Red Cres- 
cent Society must come as a shock to those who 
know something of its history. What is commonly 
known is that the Red Crescent, was founded hi Oe- . 
tober 191 1, that it was beaded by S heikh Ali Yuse£ 
owner of Al-Mu’ayyid ne w spaper and tint it re- 
ceived the patronage of the Khedive Abbas H and 
other members of the royal family. It is also com- 
monly known tint it was-fotmded in response to a 
war that erupted on Egypt’s w est e rn border foe Ot- 
tomas-Italian (or Tripoli) war. Italy's campaign to 
carve off Libya from the Ottoman Empire provoked 
a furor among Egyptians who attempted, to vol- 1 ' 
imteer to fight alongside foe forces of foe Supreme 
Porte. Preven te d from doing so by the British oc- 
cupation awthftritic*, their only alternative was to 
seek to fend i m iww iuri m aid. In this they suc- 
ceeded whh the founding of the Red Crescent 
which sent throe medical missions to foe front, and 


foe archives axe replete with foe communiques be- 
tween London and Rome sent in order to insure 


While this may be the textbook version of the his- 
tory of foe Red Crescent, Al-Ahram's archives teD 
ns that its. origins date back some IS years earlier. 
TnAwt its, firet certificate of birth was issued by 
Ahmed Fathi Zaghhil who sent the following notice 
to Al-Ahram winch featured it on the first page of 
ita 10 May 1896 edition. 

. “On Tuesday, 26 ’April 1896 a meeting was held 
in the home of Ahmed Siwufi Pasha in Abbasiya. 
The meeting was attended by Amin Fikri Pasha, di- 
rector of die royal cabinet, Mohamed Maher Pasha, 
the governor of Cairo, Sheikh Mohamed Abdu, 
judge in foe court ofappeals, Prosecutor General 
Yosef Suleiman Bek, Sheikh Abdel-Rahim El- 
Deroerdash, foe Aar Mohamed El-Helw, deputy 
representative for Moroccan affairs, Abdel Rahim 
Bek HBgazi, a notable in the capital, Shixnoua Arbib 
and Chief Magistrate Ahmed Fathi Zagfalul. The 
above individuals met to form a committee foe 
function of which is to enlist co n tributions on be- 
half of wounded soldiers and the families arid or- 
phans of those who died in battle. The committee, 
which will be -under the patronage of His Royal 
Highness foe Khedive, has elected Mohamed Abdu 
as its chairman, Ahmed Suyufi as its treas u r er and 
Fads Zaghhil as its secretary. Notice will be issued 
inviting foe contributions of benevolent and char- 
itable individuals." 

This announcement alone gives us much im- 
portant information. Firstly, the names reveal a 
broad representation of social and commercial in- 
terests: large landowners such as Ahmed Suyufi Pa- 
sha in whose home foe meeting was held, prom- 
inent merchants such as Higazi Bek, senior 
government officials and religious dignitaries, not 
to mention those eminent intellectuals who took mi 
ihe responsibilities that would bring the society to 
reality. •• 

Secondly, it appeared that the patronage of the 
khedive would be more than in name only. Abbas 
II would take a personal interest in the society’s 
. welfare. Some of the members of tile c ommi ttee 
were close to foe ruler, and we learn that two days 
after the committee was formed, “they were hon- 
oured to be received by His Royal Highness who 
expressed his keen andsympatbetic support for foe 
endeavour and who was the first to demonstrate his 
goodwill by offering a generous contribution.” 

Thirdly, rare in foe history of national associa- 
tions of the time, there was no European repre- 
sentation, a phenomenon that is all the more odd in 
this instance given the European origins of foe idea. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that the religious 
standards adopted for the organisation that emerged 
from the Geneva Convention would not be ap- 
propriate to an Egyptian context Instead, the Egyp- 
tian society chose for its emblem a more apt re- 
ligious symbol — the crescent — even though it 
retained the red col mu. Significantly, only a few 
weeks before this society was founded, the Baron 
Felix de Menasce tried to found an Egyptian chap- 
ter of the Red Cross. The idea, however, was not 
well received and was soon forgotten. 

Finally, that the society was to help “die wound- 
ed and the families and orphans of those killed in 
battle" Tn/ti«rte* that the Red Crescent,' like the Red 
Cross, was an expression of tire humanitarian coun- 
ter-face to tire horrors and indignities of war. In tins 
case, however, it was not tire Crimean War, but the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition in Sudan. Indeed, Al- ■ 


~y\ |[^n It was the establishment of the Inter- 
1 1 Oi (0) na * ,ona l Committee of the Red Cross in 
H 1864 that inspired the founding of its 

Egyptian counterpart, the Red Crescent 

Society. The idea of creating the Egyptian society was bom 
at a meeting of senior officials, notables and intellectuals un- 
der the patronage of Khedive Abbas H exactly 100 years 
ago. The society began its work two years later. Dr Yunan 
Labib Rizq traces the birth of the society through reports 
published by the newspaper Al-Ahram in 1875 


Akram indicates that foe drive for such a society be- 
gan almost a year previously, dining tire period be- 
tween tiie occupation of Dongola in 1896 to foe fall 
of Khartoum in 1898. We note from tire following 
Al-Ahram excerpts that tire drive originated from 
tire provinces. 

On 24 May 1897, Al-Ahram' s correspondent in 
Mansoura repeats, “The day before yesterday. 
Sheikh Awaden Taha and several notables of Man- 
soura hosted a charity benefit for tire Red Crescent 
Society. Among the prominent guests present were 
tire provincial directois from Daqahliya and Ghar- 
biya, tire deputy director, tire chief of police said 
magistrates from the courts." 

Evidently tire spirit of goodwill infected the pro- 
vincial director of Gharbiya who was present on 
this occasion, for less than two months later Air 
Abram's correspondent in Tanta reported a similar 
function held in foe capital of this central Delta 
province. 

If these benefits contributed to create tire ap- 
propriate c limate for tire estab lishment of the so- 
ciety, tire press, and notably Ai-Ahram, was in- 
strumental in promoting it We select from among 
the many articles of the period tire foltowmg hem, 
entitled “The Red Crescas”, that took up most of 
the second page in Al-Ahram's 19 April 1898 edi- 
tion. After describing the function of tire organ- 
isation, the author writes, “One can conceive of no 
higher duty than to lend one’s support to this be- 
nevolent and humani tarian charitable cxgamsation. 
The wounded in battle should be more deserving of 
our pity than any other human being and tire fam- 
ilies of those killed in action should have the first 
claim on our compassion and assistance. We have 
no doubt that patriotic citizens will hasten to serve 
humanity by enlisting their contributions to the 
wounded soldiers of the Egyptian army.” 

We detect in tins article some differences between 
the nascent Red Crescent and foe Red Cross. The 
focus was not so much on medical rescue in the 
field of battle. Not only were there few Egyptian 
nurses, it is difficult to imagine a contingent of 
Egyptian women travelling independently to the Su- 
dan to give succour to wounded soldiers when tradi- 
tion still confined Egyptian women to the hearth 
and home. Perhaps this explains the greater focus 
on helping the famili es of the victims and soliciting 
monetary contributions. 

At foe same time, one assumes that, while the 
British forces that participated in the Sudan expedi- 
tion were tended to by tire Red Cross, the same ser- 
vices were not available to the Egyptians. This 
would explain the need, not to open an Egyptian 
chapter of foe Red Cross, but to found a society foal 
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gave special attention to Egyp- 
tian forces. 

It was perhaps the battle of 
Atbara, the last major engage- 
ment before the fall of Omdor- Mohamed Abdou 
uym that gave the final im- 
petus to the creation of the 
Red Crescent In fact, the cas- 
ualties of this battle were rel- 
atively few — 10 killed and 90 
wounded. Yet it was only 20 
days later that Suyufi Pasha 
was to host tire meeting that 
would give official birth to the 
organisation 

The new organisation was 
greatly feted — a reception AM Youssef 
with the khedive, a meeting 
with tiie prime minister, con- 
tributions of five pounds from 
each minister, a considerable 
amount in those days, an en- 
thusiastic promotion campaign 
launched by Al-Ahram that 
brought in nearly 3,000 
pounds. It was only natural af- 
ter such auspicious beginnings 
that the founders should con- Ahrf 
tmue to build their society. SS®" .. 

They held another meeting, ^HamouU 
this time in Suyufi Pasha's 
bouse in El-Ghouriya, in order 
to formulate a notice, signed by Sheikh Mohamed 
Abdu, which was in a sense a charter of the new or- 
ganisation and th e refore, deserves close reading. 

The greater part of the notice was dedicated to ex- 
plaining foe motives for establishing tire organ- 
isation. These were to care for “the distraught and 
helpless orphans and families of soldiers killed in 
action" and for “those wounded in tire course of 
battle, but too disabled to gain a livelihood even if 
they recover, for these courageous men are to the 
people of this country.” 

It then enjoins all “patriotic Egyptians to lend 
their unstinting support to this noble endeavour... 
We urge all high-minded, valiant individuals to 
come forward with their donations to their brothers 
who have been tire victims of war." Finally it sug- 
gests that all Egyptians can become active members 
in the society by collecting donations and sending 
them “to the treasurer in Cairo in return for a re- 
ceipt as is the custom.” 

The search for crucial funding would be the so- 
ciety’s major preoccupation, which is undoubtedly 
why Al-Ahram added its own appeal: “We hope aD 


Egyptians will hasten to participate and dem- 
onstrate those traits of generosity, h uman compas- 
sion and rectitude for which they are known.” 

In order to facilitate tire collection process, foe 
society organised two committees, one to solicit do- 
nations from “notables and dignitaries," and the 
other to “collect moneys from go vernme n t de- 
partments from which many employees sub- 
scribed." 

It is important to make several observations at 
this juncture. Charitable associations in those days 
were entirely dependent on donations; there was no 
concept of government funding or sponsorship. Per- 
haps this was due to the tight rein the occupation 
authorities kept on government reserves and ex- 
penditures. In the case of the Red Crescent, it might 
be because it was modeled on its sister organ- 
isation, the Red Cross, which also relied exclusively 
on donations. Yet, in Europe the capitalist system 
and a tradition of chanty work were wed- 
entrenched, whereas in Egypt, these had only just 
begun to take root in the latter half of foe 1 9th cen- 
tury. Thus, there is no comparison between the 
sums of money put at the disposal of tiie Red Cross 
and that available to its Egyptian counterpart 

At any rate, for some time, Al-Ahram continued 
to suggest that prospects were bight for the Red 
Crescent and that dotations were pouring in. It was 
quite common to come across such articles as the 
following: 

“His Eminence, Prince Hussein Pasha Kamel, the 
uncle of His Royal Highness the Khedive, has 
launched a donation campaign toward which be 
himself contributed 25 pounds. He promised that be 
would also enlist the support of other members of 
the royal family and said that many employees in 
the government ministries have already made large 
contributions which deserve foe fullest gratitude.” 

However, it was not long before Al-Ahram began 
to reveal that the process was in fact an uphill drive. 
Three weeks after the donation campai gn opened, 
the newspaper admitted that all that had been col- 
lected up to then was 312 pounds and 75 piastres. 
The sense of disappointment was expressed by Al- 
Ahram's correspondent in Damanhur who heatedly 
reproached those who had the means at their dis- 
posal for their reluctance to lend a hand to the new 
society. He wrote, “Egypt has never known a more 
praiseworthy society or one with a nobler and mote 
just causa It is everyone’s lawful duty to assist, for 
justice cannot permit for a country to create an 
army if only a segment of the population contrib- 
utes to its support” He concludes that, in the future, 
he hopes “to see the commendable zeal of our not- 
ables and branches of the central committee ex- 
tending throughout all the provinces in order to 
guarantee the success of this mission, God willing." 

Gradually, news of the fledgling society began to 
disappear from foe pages of Al-Ahram . Not only 
does it appear that foe impetus of the initial fund- 
raising campaign dwindled sharply, but the in- 
centive for foe drive was soon dispelled by the final 
victory over the Mahdist forces on 2 September 
1898,’four months after foe society was created. It 
would not be until another war erupted 13 years lat- 
er that tins impetus would be renewed. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 
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IN THE next few days, a Ukrainian delegation will pay 
a visit to Cairo with the aim of discussing means of 
enhancing trade ties with Egypt Mohamed El-Arabi, 
head of the Chambers of Commerce Federation, stat- 
ed that during the two sides' meeting, the economic 
reform programme in Egypt win be reviewed. For 
Egypt, the meeting wfB provide an opportunity to in- 
crease the potentiality of boosting Egyptian exports to 
the Ukraine. 


Are you an expatriate? 


Your holiday may be short, 
so short that you can not 
find time to pay your 
telephone and electricity 
hills, insurance premiums, 
school fees, club 
subscriptions and rents 


We do it on your behalf ! 
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’s leading role in fostering 


IN LINE wife the pioneering role in boosting 
real estate development, especially in tiie 
Sinai, the National Bank of Egypt. (NBE) 
participated in establishing Oriental Resorts 
for Tourist Reconstruction, according to 
Companies Law No. 159 of 1981. The corn- 
party aims at establishing a project south of 
Nabak overiooking the Guif of Aqaba. 

The project includes a tour-star hotel, 
chalets and vffias with total capacities of 
575. rooms in addition to other hotel ser- 
vices namely, restaurants, theatres, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
etc. 

. The company’s issued capital totals 
LE30mn distributed over 300,000 shares 
valuing LEI 00 each. NBEs subscription 
amounts to 24 per cent against 41 per cent 


, Your venue to trade with 
- the Middle East and Britain 

It is your optimum means for promoting 
4 your activities 

" among 200,000 decision makers 
in Britain and the Middle East 

ifitf reservation of ads or any infonnatMmcontact: 
s - ! Al -Ahram Newspaper - Cairo 
Tei;5786106 / 200 / 300 internal ;240I-2931 
i " London i TeT; 2713881155 

! ! ; Al -Ahi^ Newspaper is the sole 
y advertasipg agent for the directory 
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for Al-Ahly Co. for Real Estate Develop- 
ment, 25 per cent for Oriental Weavers Co 
and 10 per cent for Engineer Hussein 
Faeek Sabour. 

The company's headquarters shall be in 
South Sinai Govemorafce and the board of 
directors may establish blanches, sub- 
sidiaries or agents thereof in Egypt or 
abroad. The term of office is fifty years 
starting from the date of registration in the 
commercial register. 

In fact, NBE*s equity participation has 
mounted to LEI .2 bn covering 85 projects 
(Including 12 tourist projects) as of 30 June 
1995. The said projects cover various ec- 
onomic activities with total capital of 
LEIObn (of which tourist projects account 
fix some 5 par cent). 

Egyptian-Saudi 

protocol 

THE JOINT Egyptian-Saudi 
Committee held a 3-day 

^ meeting following Eid B- 
Adha. Amr Moussa, Egyp- 
tian foreign minister and his 
Saudi counterpart Prince 
Saud AJ-Farsal, chaired the 
three-day meetings which 
sought solutions for prot>- 
terns feeing Egyptian man- 
motmg power in the Saudi' kingdom. 

The committee's agenda 
rs included facilitating pro- 

St cedures of issuing visas for 

— * expatriates' families, besides 

contact: a discussion on the end-of- 

■O term payment, as some em- 

t - 2931 ployers exercise pressure 

over their employees to for- 
. fait either their half or foil 
_|i . monfoemkrftenTi payment 

• The two sides also dis- 

or y cussed means of removing 

banters hampering free 
'■ trade. 


Quality control conference 


NEXT Sunday, a 3-day quality control conference will 
be held at the Cairo International Conference Centre. 
The conference will be chaired by Suliman Rida, min- 
ister of industry, and Hussein El-Gamma I . chairman 
of the Social Fund for Development A group of ex- 
perts In quality control management will also par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. High-ranking officials will 
take part in the evening seminars. 


$ 500 million 
authorized capital 
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SI 00 million issued 
and paid up capital 


Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt 

Pioneer of Islamic 
Banking 

Congratulates 

attMusdms 

on the, new year of !Hegira 

Find our banking services at: 


Cairo branch 
Td:5753109 - 5753165 

Azhar branch 

Tel^ll280- 5916341 

Ghamra branch 
Tel:825217 - 830182 

Heliopolis branch 
Tel;2565485 - 2565486 

Dokki branch 
Tel;3027513 - 3027514 

Alexandria branch 
Tel:4838618 - 4835490 

Dam anbour branch 
Td:315888 - 311888 


Tanta branch 
Tel:334194 - 334953 

Ben ha branch 

Tel ^27861 - 227862 

Mansoura branch 
Tel’J29965- 328792 

Mahala branch 
TeJ:237708 - 231708 

Suez branch 
Tel:222834- 229631 

Assiut branch 
Tel:333739 - 337161 

Sohag branch 
Tel-324792 -324795 
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of style 


When i he British Conservative Party suffered 
its second worst local election defeat earlier 
this month, no one seemed surprised — not 
even the Tories, who were quite content that 
their defeat was less than had been anticipated 
in opinion polls. The defeat, however justified, 
was a heavy one. strengthening the suggestion 
that the next British government — to be 
elected at any time within a year — will be a 
Labour one. led by the rising star of British 
politics, Tony Blair. 

Conservative politicians have pointed out 
that the recent polls were held in England 
only, not across the United Kingdom, and that 
local election results do not necessarily in- 
dicate the pattern of voting in general elec- 
tions. But such comforting wisdom has not 
drowned the fact that the Conservative Party 
faces the most serious challenge from ihe La- 
bour Party since Margaret Thatcher led the To- 
ries to power in 1979. 

h is ofren claimed that the reason Labour 
has been making such progress lately is that it 
has abandoned its traditional left-wing rhetoric 
and embraced a centre -ground, nnn-idco logical 
agenda. Labour today premises neither re- 
nationalisation. nor generous welfare spending, 
nor even to tax the rich as heavily as was once 
assumed to be fair. 

But does this confirm — as Tory politicians 
tend to insist these days — the soundness of 
economic policies adopted by the Conservative 
governments of the last 17 years? The answer 
is: not necessarily. 

Jt is true that Britain is today the most ap- 
pealing country in Europe for foreign in- 
vestment. It is "also tme that it has the lowest 
inflation rate in Europe, that its unemployment 
figures are falling and that its currency is 
stable. Bur to think that these figures are all 
that is needed to win votes is precisely what 
makes the Conservative Parry today seem out 
of touch and wha* puts Labour so far in the 
lead. The reality is that elections are no burger 
fought on traditional economic and social pol- 
icy issues, but rather on style, image, approach 
and discourse. 


British politics has traditionally been dominated by a struggle between the 
leftist Labour and rightist Conservative parties. Now, Ziad Bahaeddin 
argues, political power does not even lie mainly with politicians 


It was under the late Labour leader John 
Smith, who died two years ago. that the big 
transformation of the Labour Party began. The 
basic reason behind it was the realisation that 
the Conservative Party would no* he defeated 
on economic argument alone and that tradi- 
tional left-wing economic policies would only 
bring about another humiliating election defeat 
for Labour. 

The swing in the electorate would occur, it 
seemed, when the voters were presented not 
with alternative economic policies, but with an 
alternative style of political leadership which 
used a modem discourse. If the votes were 
won during the 1 980s on matter of efficiency 
ami profitability, the votes of the !990s were 
going to be attracted to an overall impression 
of Crest and respect. And on these matters, the 
Conservative Party was vulnerable because, ir- 
respective of the content of its policies, it had 
acquired the image of an old. uncaring, per- 
haps even decadent, party St- Ties *.-f corrup- 
tion. sex scandals and excessive : ncomes in- 
volving Tory ministers would bring down the 
Conservative Party, not the privatisation of in- 
dustries or the reduction in welfare benefits. 

This docs not mean that British politics has 
become void of context, nor that it has caught 
up with American -style public relations ac- 
robatics. On the contrary, the political debate 
in the United Kingdom is still vibrant, rich 
and as intriguing as ever. In fact, the change 
that occurred in the political debate is a sign 
of admirable maturity and sophistication. The 
emphasis is no longer on left-wing versus 
right-wing social and economic policies. The 
debates arc no longer on socialism versus cap- 
italism. nor on the conflict between the work- 
ing class and the bourgeoisie 

Instead, the current emphasis is about how 


society as a whole is viewed and how its prob- 
lems are addressed. It is about the community 
versus the individual, conservation versus 
wasteful resource utilisation. European identity 
versus national pride, consumers versus pro- 
ducers, central administration versus devolved 
community powers: it is about the environ- 
ment. the treatment of minorities and gender 
rights 

It is precisely for this reason that neither La- 
bour nor the Liberal Democrats. Britain's third 
largest political party, see any benefit in de- 
claring fundamentally new policies. What La- 
bour in particular is really offering is a young- 
er generation of politicians, who seem to be 
mure caring, mure sensitive and more trust- 
worthy than their opponents. 

The other, perhaps mure dramatic, trans- 
formation in British politics today is the de- 
cline u f the parties themselves The trend is 
unmistakable: less people today vote in na- 
tional elections, know about the parties’ elec- 
tion promises or even care about them as they 
did before. 

It would be tempting to say that this is due 
to a general feeling that politicians are not to 
be trusted and that the political game has be- 
come an exercise in hypocrisy and deceit 
Tempting perhaps, but untrue: British politics 
today is less tarnished than in most countries 
of die world and is even less so than it was it- 
self some 20 years ago. If occasional scandals 
of corruption and misuse of authority keep 
troubling the current government they are 
more than offset by a vigorous media and an 
independent judiciary. 

So what is shrinking the importance of polit- 
ical parties? The answer is simple: parties, and 
politicians, are less interesting because the 
electorate has realised that they actually have 


much less power than they used to and much 
less influence on public life than they claim. 

Constitutionally, nothing has changed. Brit- 
ain is still governed from parliament by the 
party with the absolute majority. But the pow- 
er acquired by the media in the last few years 
has made journalists and editors often more 
powerful than members of parliament. Those 
with enough power to affect the financial mar- 
kets — the fund managers, the bro- 
kers and the currency dealers — 
can wield more power and can in- 
fluence the market more than the 
chancellor of the exchequer or the 
governor of the Bank of England. 

Consumer societies, charity organ- 
isations and pressure groups are ca- 
pable of stirring public opinion and 
seriously threatening orderly public 
life more than any single political 
party or trade union can. And un- 
elec ted quangos (quasi -autonomous 
non-governmental organisations] 
control a substantial amount of pub- 
lic funds, la short, political parties 
have become only one aspect of 
British political life, often over- 
shadowed by more influential 
players. 

Undoubtedly, party politics will 
remain at the centre of the British 
political system. But in Britain, as 
in the rest of Europe, there has been 
in the last few years a fundamental re- 
structuring of society and a reformulation of 
the social and political values associated with 
iL Long-established elements of political inter- 
action such as class, ethnicity, the urban -rural 
divide and national consciousness have 
evolved so much in the last 20 years that they 
make traditional political rhetoric a real anach- 
ronism. Eventually, there may be a return to 
traditional party politics, but only after the 
new centres of power have emerged and the 
new battle lines have been drawn. Until then, 
what happens in general elections may be dra- 
matic. but will not be that significant 



European sceptics galore 


With the projected European Monetary Union looking less of 
a possibility each day, there is much scepticism about the 
continent's future, writes Hosny Abdel-Rehim from Paris 


The European Commission's 
recent publication of grim ec- 
onomic growth forecasts has 
shed renewed doubts on many 
countries' abilities to meet the 
three-per-cent budget deficit 
criterion for achieving the Eu- 
ropean Monetary Union 
(EMU) by 1990. "The average 
European Union (EUl growth 
rate this year may fail to 1.5 
or 1.6 per cent — well down 
on earlier forecasts. The fig- 
ures for next year will de- 
termine which countries join 
the single currency bloc." re- 
ported the Guardian. 

For next year, the commis- 
sion predicted a more op- 
timistic average growth figure 
of 2.4 per cent — oo the basis 
of which approximately half 
the EU member states would 
qualify for the EMU. The Eu- 
ropean commissioner for mon- 
etary affairs, Ives Thibault de 
Silguy, said that France, Ger- 
many, Ireland. Luxembourg. 
Finland, the Netherlands and 
Denmark would meet Maas- 
tricht conditions, while Swe- 
den and Austria would move 
closer to the target 

French President Jacques 
Chirac has become one of Eu- 
rope's most vocal salesmen of 
the EMU. During a pro- 
motional tour of England last 


week, he urged the govern- 
ment to jump on the Maas- 
tricht bandwagon because Brit- 
ain. France and other countries 
required “a strong Europe, an 
influential Europe, a Europe 
capable of playing its role in 
the world”. And this could 
only be realised in a “turope 
in which the voice of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is heard", added 
Chirac. 

Despite Chirac's expressed 
confidence in monetary union, 
earlier French government at- 
tempts to reduce France's bud- 
get deficit by slashing social 
security met with political dis- 
aster last winter — provoking 
a wave of strikes that brought 
hundreds of thousands to the 
streets At the time, popular re- 
sistance to the proposed aus- 
terity measures prompted sen- 
ior EU officials to predict that 
the EMU's future could he de- 
cided on the streets of Paris. 
Commenting on the people's 
fiirv, Ignacio Ramonet. editor 
of the prestigious he Monde 
Diplomatique, wrote: “Every- 
where citizens are asking 
themselves what interest there 
is in building Europe on the 
ruins of the welfare state, on 
social regression?" 

Undeterred by the last winter 
of discontent, French Prime 


Minister Alain Juppe told par- 
liament on 1-* May that he in- 
tended to shed ■layers of fat" 
from the lu»! service to cut 
the puh'ic s-.x’or budge! def- 
icit. Although Jupne did not 
disclose the specifics of bis re- 
trenchment p'an. Finance Min- 
ister Jean Arrhuis said that he 
sought about SI 1.55 billion in 
sav ings. And government 
sources mentioned the po- 
tential loss of 30.000 civil ser- 
vice jobs by die year 2000. 

Venting his anger at the 
prime minister's remarks, for- 
mer Socialist Prime Minister 
Laurent Fabius wondered 
whether Juppe was talking 
about policemen, nurses or 
teachers, when be referred to 
“layers of fat" in the civil ser- 
vice. "May we respectfully 
ask the prime minister what be 
means hy tins elegant term?" 
Fabius blasted in the Socialist 
parliamentary group's news- 
letter. 

The workers' response to 
Juppe's latest proposal, as 
well as to the Eli's continent- 
wide privatisation and der- 
egulation plans, was swift and 
to the point. Major unions or- 
ganised a national 24-hour 
strike for 4 June to protest the 
projected partial privatisation 
of France Telecom, the public 


telephone monopoly. The main 
gas and electricity unions will 
strike on 5 June to dem- 
onstrate against the EU- 
spon«ored deregulation drive. 

Moreover, the militant rail- 
v ay workers — who played a 
key role in bringing life to a 
standstill last winter — plan to 
march on 6 June. Hie Com- 
munist-led CGT union strong- 
ly denounced the govern- 
ment's decision to “take the 
axe to public services" and 
asked their membership to join 
the railway workers’ protest. 
The way things stand now, 
Juppi's recent announcements 
may very well trigger a replay 
of ‘ast November’s scenario 

In Germany, workers bave 
already taken to the streets. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's de- 
cision to adopt austerity meas- 
ures drew out more than 
30,000 demonstrators last 
week and elicited hostility 
from the opposition Social 
Democratic Party. Despite 
such reactions, most European 
governments are determined to 
go ahead with policies aimed 
at reducing social costs. Even 
Sweden, where for many dec- 
ades people have been ac- 
customed to the government 
providing an array of social 
guarantees, has joined the 


trend. Germany has started 
“reducing salaries during sick 
leave" and other cuts are in 
view. Kohl has recently urged 
Germans to give up some of 
their privileges and cut down 
on all fringe benefits. 

Among the G7. the world’s 
seven richest nations, the 
United States alone has suc- 
ceeded in reactivating busi- 
ness and creating new job op- 
portunities on a scale which 
has precipitated a drop in un- 
employment levels to 5.6 per 
cent. In both France and Ger- 
many. however, un- 
employment levels have 
reached 10 per cent . A recent 
article in the German press en- 
titled “America: You are al- 
ways the best!” advocated a 
“fitness programme" for the 
German economy. 

Hie European Employment 
Pact, which was concluded in 
Brussels recently, is an in- 
itiative designed to initiate ne- 
gotiations between man- 
agement and trade unions on 
four main issues: the system 
of employment labour costs, 
rehabilitation and education, 
and the dynamics of creating 
new job opportunities. The ne- 
gotiations are aimed at avert- 
ing large-scale negative public 
reaction to the measures 


which governments are de- 
termined to adopt to make 
their countries meet the EMU 
criteria. German political ex- 
perts recommend that the aus- 
terity measures, which in- 
variably hit the working poor, 
should be designed to “avoid 
the French scenario*’ of social 
unrest. 

The effects of such policies 
are quite conspicuous on the 
streets of cities tike Paris, Lon- 
don and Frankfurt. Beggars on 
street corners and in tube sta- 
tions are almost as numerous 
as in Third World cities. The 
ranks of the homeless and of 
people seeking shelter in 
churches and public buildings 
are swelling. The phenomenon 
is generally explained as being 
an outcome of the re- 
structuring of industry, a pro- 
cess responsible for driving 
large numbers of unqualified 
workers out of the market and 
for closing down many un- 
competitive businesses. Others 
interpret this phenomenon as a 
reckless exercise in profit- 
eering. without regard for any 
social responsibility. There is 
general scepticism about the 
future, and uncertainty about 
the possibilities for progress 
seems to dominate the attitude 
of many. 
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Refugees return 
to rejection 


Major’s vision for 
Northern Ireland 

BRITISH "***£ 

govemmmt rJuld not demand immediate M 

hZZZen, when all-par, yWk. siaHjh* summer 

Britain and Ireland main, aw. hm-yer Om M must 
restore its ceasefire if US political arm. Sinn tern, is to 
6? allowed to join in negotiations on peace and the 
political future uf Northern Ireland that are due to begin 

on 10 June. ^ ended its 1 r -month 

ceasefire on 9 February with an 
explosion in London 's D-tchlunds 
area and followed it with a series 
of bomb attacks in the British 
capital. The resumption of 
hostilities indicated tkit the 
organisation was frustrated that 
Major had been stalling on the 
commencement of all-party talks 
since 1994. Sinn Fein leader 
Gerry Adams has expressed his 
concern that the June negotiations 
will be merely a conference on 
IRA disarmament. or 

decommissioning 
Major is under pressure to 
achieve a political solution to the 
Northern Irish problem so that he 
can give his ruling O/iwiartvg 
Party's re-election campaign a 
much-needed boost. Opinion polls 
place the Tories a long nay 
behind Tony Blair 's Labour Pony 
in the run-up to general elections which must take place 
some timwithin the coming year. 

The following are extracts from an article by John Major 
which was published in The Irish Times on 1 6 May 

l wont to see peace in Northern Ireland soon. So do the 
people of Northern Ireland. The road to an agreed and 
lasting settlement has been, and will continue to be, long 
and painstaking. 

The last few months bave seen encouraging progress. 
The all-party talks starting on iO Jucc are the first 
substantive negotiations srace 1992. Meanwhile all the 
major parties, and many smaller ones, will take pan in 
the elections in Northern Ireland on 30 May. The 
elections will prepare the way for the talks through the 
mandate to negotiate they give to the elected 
representatives. 

Each successful party will choose its negotiating team 
from among its representatives. All the elected 
representatives will also be eligible to sit in a Forum 
designed to promote dialogue and mutual negotiations. 
The Forum cannot determine the course of the 
negotiations, but can make an important contribution in 
promoting dialogue between the parties and stimulating 
wider public involvement. 

Once the elections are over, the route to the 
negotiations is clear, direct and automatic. And let me be 
absolutely clear about the British government's intention 
to ensure that these negotiations will be a genuine and 
serious effort to reach a comprehensive settlement, 
covering ail the issues of concern and acceptable to all 
concerned. The purpose of the negotiations is 
arrangements for the future government of Northern 
Ireland, within a framework of stable relationships within 
the island of Ireland and between the peoples of these 
islands, which can command the widest possible 
acceptability, accommodate diversity and provide for the 
necessary mutual reconciliation. S 

The British and Irish governments have made 
absolutely clear that they want all the parties in Northern 
Ireland to be at the negotiations. Bat they have made it 
just as clear that without an unequivocal restoration of 
the IRA ceasefire, Sinn Fan cannot take their place in 
the negotiations. The point is simple. AH the participants 
in the negotiations most be able to show their 
commitment to exclusively peaceful means and to the 
democratic process. Sinn Fein cannot do so with any 
credibility if the organisation with which they are linked 
is continuing violence. 

The British and Irish governments have agreed that all 
participants in the negotiations will bave to make clear at 
the beginning of the talks tbeir total and absolute 
commitment to the principles of democracy and 
non-violence. Decommissioning will also reed to be 
addressed at the beginning of the talks. 

This is a formidable challenge, among many other 
formidable challenges. But, like the others, 1 believe that 
it can be met 

Recent violent clashes between Serbs 
and Muslims have revealed how delicate 
the Bosnian peace is. Will the predicted 
mass influx of returning refugees upset 
the balance? MarBz Tadros reports 


in recent weeks post-war Bosnia has witnessed a 
considerable number of potentially explosive in- 
cidents, as members of one ethnic group try to visit 
or return to homes now in the domain of former en- 
emies. Under the Dayton peace accords. Bosnia- 
Herzegovioa was divided into two entities, the Scrb- 
con trolled Republika Srpska and the Muslim-Croat 
Federation. 

P.on Redmond, spokesman for the United Nations 
!!»gh Commissioner for Refugees lUNHCRt in Ge- 
nr- n, told AI-Ahram Meekly that there was no in- 
d'tMiion that tensions would subside so long as ref- 
ugee-! attempted to exercise their right of return. 
"The situation has been escalating for the last three 
to four weeks. We had dozens of groups who want- 
ed to cross the inrer-entily boundary line but who 
were refused permission. Nine out of 10 requests 
have been blocked," he said. The UNHCR has been 
the leading agency responsible for the provision of 
humanitarian relief and the return of refugees, but 
the recent mass wave of returning refugees is turning 
out to be more of a security concern than anything 
else. 

At the end of April, a group of Bosnian Muslims 
from Sarajevo went to visit the graves of relatives 
and friends in Tmovo, a town to the southwest of 
Sarajevo in what is now Serb territory. Assured by- 
fore ign peacekeepers of their right to free move- 
ment. 500 Muslims set out towards their destination. 
Halfway between Sarajevo and Tmovo, they were 
forced to the floor as the buses they were travelling 
in were smashed up with clubs and shovels. Ac- 
cording to news reports, an elderly group of 30 to 40 
Serbs began the assault and, after a while, a crowd 
of 200 to 300 Serbs were taking part. At least one 
Muslim was killed in the incident. 

The buses were being escorted from Sarajevo hy 
four or five NATO tanks when they wen; attacked. 
Serb police attempted to stop the assault, but the 
tanks' personnel apparently did nothing to resist the 
assailants. 

Redmond pointed out that, under the Dayton ac- 
cords, NATO's implementation Force (IFOR) has 
primary' tasks and supporting tasks. The protection 
of returning refugees is one of its supporting tasks: 
freedom of movement must be guaranteed and a safe 
environment should be ensured for the refugees' re- 
turn. IFOR is also required to respond appropriately 
to any ethnic confrontations. Redmond refused to 
comment on whether the IfNHl'R considered 
IFOR's stance near Tmovo to be “appropriate". 

Redmond was. however, quick to lash our at the 
Muslim. Croat and Serb authorities for not fulfilling 


their obligations under the 
Dayton accords. He insisted 
that the Serbs were not the 
only ones blocking refugees' 
return, indicating that there 
had been similar incidents 
where Muslims and Croats 
had prevented Serb refugees 
from crossing into their ter- 
ritory. “All three sides have 
been finger-pointing, saying 
that the other group did not 
let their refugees in. It is be- 
coming a vicious circle," be 
said. 

Redmond mentioned that in- 
cidents bad occurred in which 
returning refugees from ail 
ftnee groups bad instigated 
ethnic unrest “There have 
been instances of provoca- 
tions and manipulations: for 
instance, people dressed in 
ethnic uniforms standing at 
inter-entity lines and waving 
flags and shouting provoca- 
tions at the people on the oth- 
er side,*' he said, alluding to 
politicians who have been try- 
ing to gain popularity by play- 
ing the nationalist card. “But 
the bottom line is that the au- 
thorities must reaffirm their commitment to freedom 
of movement for all ethnic groups." be stressed. 

The UNHCR- together with IFOR and the UN In- 
ternational Police Task Force, will cooperate with 
the authorities to coordinate better new arrivals of 
refugees. “One of the main problems at the borders 
is that when we try and let some of the refugees 
with permits through, the local authorities say that 
they have not received instructions from above. 
That's why coordination is so important," Redmond 
explained. 

The UNHCR estimates that, in 1 996. 500.000 ref- 
ugees will relocate within cx- Yugoslavia and 
400.000 more will come back into the country from 
abroad. So far, the number of refugees returning 
from abroad has been minimal. “Voluntary returns 
from outside the country have been few. There have 
been a few cars with European licence plates noticed 
by our officials, but these are mostly look-and-see 
visits by the refugees," noted Redmrmd. Many ref- 
ugees have returned to find their Iuvnes occupied by 



burnt 


other families, 
or looted. The 
conditions are not 
aging, either. It is estin 
that out of those who r 
in 1996, 830,000 will 
quire UN humanitariar 
si stance. Forced repatri 
from European countrie 
been discouraged 
Sadoka Ogata, the 
high commissioner for 
ugees, said that no date 
been set for the compli 
of the UN refugee proto 
operation. She affir 
however, that a numbe 
targets had to be reacbet 
forehand, namely the in 
mentation of the mil 
provisions of the Daytoi 
cords, the proclamation 
comprehensive amnesty 
army deserters and t 
who left the country to a 
military' conscription, 
the establishment of 1 
human rights raonitc 
mechanisms. 

Redmond pointed out 
a comprehensive aran 
agreement bad not yet I 
agreed upon by all parties. Amnesty is a critics 
sue tor returning refugees who fear prosec utioi 
the authorities. As for human rights mouito 
mechanisms which will deal with such matter 
personal compensation claims and property dis 
settlement, ‘‘the structures are in place in theory 
they ^ still tenuous on the ground,’* Redmond s 
initially, the UN had hoped that its temporary i 
sion to protect returning refugees would finish 
tween mid-June and mid-September this year, be 

JT'hS ^ hcM in Bosnia. It now se 

probable that the elections will be delayed since 
gets are not being met on schedule and the reft 
ensts looks set to escalate. Guaranteeing fieedon 
movement for refugees is likely to remain the c 
fEES? /S* m ?* Dayton accords for 

lFO ?'. " If W * 0811,1 £* 150 
5ft how «■ we expect to re 
two million? said Redmond. K 

Edited by Gamal Nknimah 
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Yeltsin plays Russian roulette 

l^SSIAN PresicfeDt Boris YeHsm nriteratedhis 
detetminatioii this weekto visit war-torn Chechnya, despite 
concerns for his safety. “No one but me can resolve the 
Chechen problem,” he said. Yeftsin claims he is die only 
who can bring the separatists, the Moscow-backed 


-“v-uwfcjwrwiiiaaft ouu lUidain to LUC icyn naimg mniC. 

Chechen rebel leader ZcUtrikhan Yandarbiyev has said they 
he has no plans to attack Yeltsin if he visits Chechnya, but 
warns that he cannot “give any guarantee of safety”. 

Y elt sin has claimed fat Russian troops are not canyiqg 
out combat operations , in Chechnya any more, but dashes- 
are reported daily in the countryside and in the ppp ftnl 
Grozny. Rebels say Dzhokhar Dudayev, die Chechen leader 
who declared independence in 1991 and died last month, 
was killed in's Russian air strike. 

Yeltsinis running for a second term in the 16 June Russian 
presidential election against a strong challenge from 
Co mm unist leader Gennady Zyuganov. The war, which 
began 17 months ago when Yeltsin sent in troops to end 
Chechnya's self-declared independence, in a maj or political 
handicap for Yeltsin and he is trying to show voters he is 
able and willing to end the eonfiV* 

Central African revolt 

FRENCH troops were this week trying to quell an npriabag 
by mutinous soldiers kr Bangui, the capital of the Central 
African Republic. At least four people were killed when 
troops demanding control Of their national armoury faufled 
presidential guards in the streets. At least six people with 
ties to the government of President Ange-Felrx Patasse were 
taken hostage. ... 

National radio said that consultations were underway with 
army representatives to try to arrange fo l k s with the 
government, but that there was no word on whether the 
rebels would agree to attend. 

A French Foreign Ministry spokesman said die French 
troops were protecting France's nationals but did not plan to 
intervene in the conflict French soldiers have, however, 
been stationed outside government b uilding s and along key 
streets in Bangui. 

The uprising, which began on Saturday, was the second in 
two months in this landlocked, impoverished country tlmrf 
still bears the legacy of decades of corrupt dictatorships. 
Patasse was elected three years ago in the country’s first.. . 
multi-party elections, but is now under fire for tailing to 
solve the economic problems left by his predecessors; . 
soldiers and civil servants are both owed back payments. 

China and US on the war path 

THE US has announced massive trade sanctions against 
China, claiming that Beijing has foiled to crack down on the 
pirating of American movies, records and computer 
programmes. The sanctions would impose 100 per cent 
import tariffs on S3 billion worth of Chinese clothing and 
electronic products and would be the biggest ever clamped 
by the US. / • 

Two days of talks in Beijing last week between Chinese 
and US officials mded with no apparent progress. 

According to US officials, the S3 billion worth of imports to 
be targeted wip be reduced to S2 billion worth before 17 
June, when the sanctions are due to take effect US software, 
entertainment and other-trade groups contend that Chinese 
piracy costs their members around $2 billion annually. 

US investors have warned that if the sanctions are enacted, 
thereby prompti n g a Chinese retaliation of even greater 
proportions, it would harm overall US business in Chma. 

Both Chinese and US businesses have called for efforts to 
avert an all-out Sino-US trade war. 


War criminal bites the bullet 

THE DEATH of Bosnian Serb General C^oidje Dfukic from 
cancer earlier this week cuts to 56 the number of people 
indicted by the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia for war mW Chief among them are 
Radovan Karadzic, the Bosnian Serb president, and the 
Bosnian Serb military commander General Ratko Mladic. - 
Djultic, who was charged for his role in die Sab siege of . 
Sarajevo, in which more than 10,000 people were killed, was 
released on health grounds wben the court decided to forego 
a high-profile trial. 

The full list of 56 is made up of 42 Bosnian Serbs, eight 
Bosnian Croats, three Bosnian Muslims and three officers of . 
the former Yugoslav army. Five are detained in the 
Netherlands, close to The Hague where the tribunal is based, 
and two are being held in Sarajevo; the other 49 arcaH stiD 
at large- 

Karadzic, meanwhile, has deftly shifted some duties to an 
extreme nationalist ally, BQjana Plavsic, in a bid to stay in 
power after intense pressure from Western officials to 
resign. The man who led the Bosnian Serbs through three 
and a half years of war is regarded by international officials, 
wboneftratomeethim,asoxreofthemamimpcdimcafotto . 
implementing the Dayton peace accords. 

Compiled by Haba Samir 


‘Are they goiitg to hang me?’ 


Were yon aware of the size of the - • 
risk yon were taking when yen re- 
- leased the report on the Qana mas- 
sacre committed by Israel against "i 
Lebanese civilians? 

What are they going to do? Are they going 
tohang me in a square in front of die Unit- 
ed Nations? Come on! 1 once met the pres- > 
idem ofUganda, and with me was Egypt's ■" 
ambassador to Uganda who was always : 
complaining. I said to the president whom ' 
earshot of the ambassador, “Mr President, 
tf what I’ve said is not carried out, we. will r 
hang die ambassador." The Ugandan pres- /- 
ident said, “I’ve got no objection, only I 
don't want him hanged it 


United Nations 


Don’t yon think that the report wfflaf- f- 
feet ynor chances to be reelected for a ,’■* 
second term as PNsccrcfeuy-geaeral? 

My reply is that I have not yet taken ade- - 
cdsion to run again or not. This is for sever- - .1 
tH reasons. One is that any move I make 
would be in ter pr eted as campaigning; I, 
therefore, have an interest in delaying tbe 
decision. Secondly, I have not taken die 
decision because I am hesitant since the . 
UN is in a serious financial crisis. Mem- 
ber stales owe $2300 milli on. Do you ;/ ’ 
want me to work as an undertaker at the . 
end-of my life and lock up the UN's gates? 

' We are forced to make a thousand UN - 
employees redundant this year. And, in / 
addition to the financial crisis, there is a 
crisis in the budget The UN budget was 
reduced by SI 54 million, making it im- ' > 
perative to do away with one thousand 
jobs. It's lousy work. At one time they • 
wanted to said me packing and say • ■/. 
good riddance to me. 


jS^^week talkedto 

Abdet-Malek Khalil In 

Iri an akduslve 
. : Interview, about the 
■; J- possibility of his running 
t : for^a secondterm In office 
S ari'ri rife; vision of the UN*s 
role In the new w ortd dirtier, 
v ^U ftas recently come 
und^heavy criticism from 
: . tfc® United States for 
refecting a report 
condemning Israels 
•} - ;inassacre of Lebanese 
refugees at a UN base in 
Chuia: Observers believe 
■ that Washington, In 
^ ;;";prirtic«tev Is willkely to 
sapport hlm now if he runs.. 
■■flit . a second term in office 



Yob have mentioned in interviews that jgjjpjg 
you are farm Hinting new ideas for the 
post-Cold War era. Why then don’t yea con- 
sider staying on at tbe UN and finishing some- 
thing that you’ve started? 

When I nominated myself for the post of UN sec- 
retary -general, 1 was 69. which gave me hope that I 
could help fashion the features of a new post-Cold 
War era. Today I say that tins needs another 10 
yearn at least It’s a difficult aod long process. 

I'll give you an analogy. After the end of World 
War II in 1945, no one foresaw die Cold War. On 
the contrary, the features of the Russian-American- 
British aHraoce were still in {dace. Together they 
set up an orp n isation — the UN. But in March 
1949 NATO was founded and in 1955 the Warsaw 
Fact was signed. Then West Germany joined 
NATO. So tiie transformation happened ln the 10 
years between 1945 aod 1955, tbe world became 
polarised and the organisations which managed the 
Cold War were established. 

Todaywe are living in a similar period of transi- 
tion. New difficulties have arisen that did not exist 

before, such as today's technological revolution 
and tiie numerous types of globalisation: the glo- 
balisation of tbe economy, the media, tiie environ- 
ment (as we saw after the Chernobyl disaster) and 
the globalisation of diseases and epitomes. 

A case in point it took syphilis 23 years to be car- 
ried from Latin America, where it began, to China. 
Today AIDS is transmitted in a matter of hours. 
Look at drugs and bow they've spread; it's become 
an international problem. Terrorism has become an 
international problem as well, and was discussed 
by world leaders in the Shann El-Sheikh Peace- 
makers Conference. 

There are also new players on the world scene 
with influence an international policy, such as 
non-governmental organisations, multinational 
organisations and grassroots groups. It's as if the 
power of tbe state is diminishing and new lead- 
erships are appearing. 

We are in a situation similar to someone driving 
an old car at a speed of 40 kilometres per hour who 
has to repair the car as he is driving and catch up 
with a toiM>f-the-line car which is going at 120 kil- 
ometres an hoar. Is it possible to catch up? 

Some people believe that tiie technological 


revolution helps us to face the new world order. 
In my opinion this is a fallacy. Each day brings 
new problems which we cannot resolve. For in- 
stance, eight years ago, when 1 was an official in 
Egypt, 1 said that terrorism was a worldwide 
problem and warned people of its consequences. 
And I repeated in France that terrorism was in- 
ternational. Who would have imagined then tint 
Some day somebody could simply make a phone 
call to announce the time and place of an up- 
coming bomb explosion. And this person might 
be calling from, let us say, Islamabad or some 
other place thousands of kilometres away. 

Terrorists have access to a lot of money and they 
have international cheque books. This has given 
terro ris m, as well as (hug trafficking, an inter- 
national rtimmsirn that has changed their scope. 

I want to see results and 1 want to contribute. In 
short, the matter needs time. 

I would Iflre to clarify a point in your position on 
the UN sanctions against Iraq. Yon have pre- 
viously pom ted out that sanctions should be 
aimed .at tbe government rather than the peo- 
ple, bat how can this be achieved? 

We haven’t really found a way ouL The problem is 
still being researched. However in Haiti, for ex- 
ample, the international community found a way to 
address the problem. The foreign assets, belonging 
to tiie military dictatorship that was refusing to al- 
low the peaceful transition to a civilian govern- 
ment, were frozen — and this proved to be ef- 
fective. Moreover, the Haitian people weren't 
affected by such measures. Another successful 
form of sanctions was to hit the military dictat- 
orship with numerous travel bans. 

What I am saying is tixat it is imperative to de- 
vise means to sanction governments without 
punishing the people. Hus is far from being 
easy and requires creativity. And we shouldn’t 
forget that governments are by definition static 
and resistant to innovation and change. The UN 
is no different Change is a slow and painful pro- 
cess. Therefore, sanctions continue to be applied 
in tbe same old way. Nevertheless, change is in- 
evitable and tiie Security Council has discussed 


the urgent need to seek new approaches. 

For my part I tried unsuccessfully to promote 
my version of what 1 call “preventive di- 
plomacy" which is comparable to a car in- 
surance policy. Unfortunately, the world com- 
munity is reluctant to implement anything like 
that. In this context J often quote a Chinese 
proverb which translates as: It is always difficult 
to find money for medicine, but it is easy to find 
money for a coffin. This kind of behaviour de- 
fines the attitude of tiie world community. 

1 got tired of telling them that there was real 
potential for disaster in Burundi, comparable to 
the Rwandan genocide. I told them that we 
needed to draw up a “convention plan”, that is a 
plan of action that would facilitate the quick de- 
ployment and intervention of our forces within 
two days, not two months, when and if needed. 

Had this been put in place, we would only be 
faced with maybe 100,000 refugees instead of 
two million and instead of half a mil lion people 
dying there might only be 50,000 victims. New 
ideas need time, not only within individual 
countries but also within the UN institution. 

Is there a fink between the sanctions imposed on 
Iraq, Libya and Sudan? 

Speaking in a totally unbiased manner, I cm say 
tbat sanctions were also imposed on Haiti and Ser- 
bia, as well as Cuba. It is true that sanctions are 
now exclusively imposed oo Arab countries. How- 
ever, if we think back historically, we have to re- 
member that Italy and Germany were also sanc- 
tioned by having to pay reparation costs [to tiie 
Allies] after World War IL This means that sanc- 
tions aren't only imposed on Arab countries. 

In feet, we Arabs continue to suffer from a 
persecution complex. We tend to perceive the 
world in terms of plots and conspiracies. This is 
understandable because of our common history 
of colonisation. Other Southern countries have 
the same problem. 

In Egypt it is common to find people who 
will cry conspiracy at every turn. The as- 
sumption behind this attitude is that we are 
so important that others plot to control us and 


• prevent us from developing. 

Today, however, we see a small 
country like South Korea com- 
peting with France. South Korea 
has become one of the most im- 
portant industrial countries in the 
world, while many developing 

- countries are at a standstill. We are 
still thinking along the same old 

• lines. Whenever l urge my fellow 
countrymen to rethink their old 
conviction, the usual answer is: 

“ “You don't know anything. You 
are like a khowaga because you 

- have been influenced by French 
and British thought." 

I chose South Korea as an ex- 
ample because progress there isn’t 
limited to industrial development. 
For instance, they have tbe best or- 

■ cbestra in tbe world. You are ac- 

■’ quainted with French arrogance and 

racism. Can you believe that the 
conductor of the French symphony 
orchestra is Korean? 1 could give 
you examples of other countries, of 
course, but I can tell you that Korea 
will became a very important world 
power in about five years. 

How do you explain the fact that 
the UN and the international com- 
munity issue nsobtions bat don't 

. at the same time create a mech- 
anism to Implement them? 

The UN is merely a political apparatus, 

• like a pariiameid. Why does a parlia- 
ment issue laws in the interest of cer- 
tain groups and not others? If you’re 

■ smart and command you’ll 

get a resolution issued in your interest 

a If you don’t have influence, you won’t 
get a resolution passed — or a resolu- 


tion will be passed but it won't be implemented. 

We should remember Egyptian proverbs. One of 
them says: He who has backing won’t be hit in the 
stomach. The same is true of tbe international com- 
munity: a weak group of nations may be able to get 
a resolution passed but the resolution will not be 
1 mp letnenled- 

This reminds me of what happened when 
Mahmoud Fahmy El-Nugrashi^ Egypt's prime 
minis ter in 1946rw«9it to the UN fo demafidthat 
the Anglo- Egyptian Treaty be annulled. At tiie 
time, I had just started writing for tiie press. We 
viewed the UN as a high court which would 
pass judgement fairly. But what did EI-Nuqrashi 
Pasha find? They said to him in tiie UN: gp back 
again and negotiate with die British. He came 
back and considered himself a hero because he 
had insulted the British in die Security Council. 

Doesn't the large number of Third World coun- 
tries in the UN and your presence as a repre- 
sentative of the Third World ha ve any influence 
ou the resolutions that are issued? 

It’s not enough. The crucial factor is the polit- 
ical will of a nation to play a role on the inter- 
national scene. This political will is not de- 
pendent merely on the actual power of the 
nation. I'll give you an example of a country di- 
vided, tom apart and collapsed: Yugoslavia. 
Starting at the first summit conference of the 
Non-Aligned Movement in September 15)61 
and, until the death of its President Tito in 1981, 
Yugoslavia played die role of a big power, be- 
cause the crucial factor was political wilL 

Third World countries don't attach enough 
importance to foreign policy, which is what can 
influence resolutions. Wben you say tint there 
is only one nation tint has influence in the UN, 
I tell you tint you’re right The truth is that oth- 
er countries don’t concern themselves enough 
with this international apparatus. 

Russia should play its part in tbe international 
community. I’ve gone to Korea, China, Argentina, 
Mexico aad .Brazil and asked them to do the same 
thing. This way we’U come closer to international 
democracy. 


Book review 


African hunger 


Africa’s Choices After Thirty Years of the 
World Bank, Michael Barratt Brown, Har- 
mon dsworth (England): Penguin Books, 1995. 


"When the axe cf the wood cutter is heard 
m the forest, the trees that are standing 
wh isper to each other: Remember that the 
handle <^6te axe is made of wdodf"' 

Michael Banal Brown’ s Africa ‘s Choices 
adds yet another voice to the chorus of 
voices condemning the Worid Bank's 
(WB) and International Monetary Fund's 
(IMF) policies for haring caused ec- 
onomic as well as political and civil hav- 
oc in : tbe South. In his study of the con- 
tinent, Brown focuses oo sub-Saharan 
Africa where die situation is particularly 
disastrous. To cover debt serricing, the 
hank required an increase in primary 
agrarian commodity exports, not only in 
Africa but all over tiie South — in a pe- 
riod of economic recession. This resulted 
in gross overproduction of often per- 
ishable merchandise, which led to a steep 
decrease in worid market prices and the 
consequent collapse of tiie countries’ ex- 
peat income. __ 

The picture of the long-suffering Af- 
rican masses is well-known. “The people 
are not being fed. Township violence is 
endemic. Civil wan are spreading. Na- 
tional income overall failed to grow as 
fest as population in the J 970s and 1 980s, 
and that included food production, winch 
in many countries actually declined,” 
writes Brown. ; _ 

While many development; specialists 
causally relate the outbreak of civil war to 
mowing inequalities and the marginal- 
isation of foe poor. Browa preso rts a par - 
cularly strong case tfoouffilns foe i roti c 


conflict — as evidenced by foe — 
den. Woridwidc, among Ac 41 stales 
rived in short-tetm stnfe, twt>4hmb- 
re seriously indebted in 1990-91. 
ong wars are even more closely as- 
iated with indebtedness; of 27 states 
•jived in war for mores than a decade, 
e^qoarterrxany heavy debts. While 


rigger violence and civil conflict 
many civil wars erupted became 


sanding of the wdfere stele, ,ris- 

mhI Hawflfilai k atkw. 


samples of countries where foe 


debt burden became a major factor in tbe 
break-up of the federal state and sub- 
sequent civfl war. "Tribalism is blamed 
for internecine fighting in Africa, as in 
Yugoslavia. But foe tribes have lived in 
relative peace over hundreds of years. 
Why then, tbe eruption of civil war on 
such a vast scale? Is it just by chance that 
Somalia had in 1990 ‘the highest ratio of 
debt service to exports of all African 
countries and Sudan aid Ethiopia bad 
wdl above average debts in tins most 
heavily indebted continent?” asks the 
writer. 

-Brown sees the solution to tbe African 
crisis in the WB’s “adjustment” to Af- 
rican needs, as opposed to Africa's adjust- 
mert to the bank. Like many African in- 
tellectuals, tbe writer seeks indigenous 
solutions to tiie continent's economic 
problems. As opposed to foe WB’s clas- 
sic top-down approach, work has to begin 
at a collective grassroots level to provide 
basic food security and theD be linked to 
wider local, national and regional in- 
dustries. Finally, inlrar African coop- 
eration' in securing trade terms for a di- 
versified production plan should draw on 
tiie cqotipent's rich natural resource base 
foribowndeyelopnKm — as opposed to 
Tfarthem multinational development. 

“The balance between producti o n for 
home consumption and production for ex- 
port is generally decided by ordinary Af- 
ricans on quite pragmatic grounds,” ex- 
plains Brown. ^They say — aiid it’s the 
women wbo say it ‘I have to feed my 
fiurtily, but 1'mnst have foe tools that 
aren’t yet made in my country to do foe 
job. We fooutd b^gjn to make our own 
tools, but that is not what the industries 
which we have here seem to be dotog," . 

AHhOi^hhanlty new. Brown’s version 
of a socialist African “common marker 
is origmal m that he envisions grassroots 
o rg a ni sation and development mainly as 
a- women’s project In effect, half of all 
African farms are managed by women, fo 
tiie Congo and many other countries 

which' have' traditionally been male la- 
bour reserves for South Africa, tiie pro-. ■ 
portion is close to 70 per cent Adsqrofag 
to the WB’s Long. Tenn Pe r spec tiv e 
Study,, it was estimated tint over 60 per 
cent Of African agricultural production 
^70pacembfstapfefbcdpiochictkBi 


are earned out by women. Despite such 
apparent gender-based weak load dis- 
parities. International Labour Organ- 
isation (ILO) studies suggest that these 
figures are stUl underestimates. 

Women’s heavy weak load in the agrar- 
ian sector is a peculiarly African char- 
acteristic. Historically, the men were for- 
cibly removed from their land ever since 
tbe Atlantic slave trade took mainly male 
.captives. Later, mine wrak also took the 
men away for long periods. Through the 
forests and savannahs of southern Africa 
these were tracks which the young men 
followed as migrant workers, whose stat- 
us was in effect senu-peananent employ- 
ment with occasional visits borne. Planta- 
tions and seasonal contracts for 
harvesting took others and the same pat- 
tern has continued. ' 

As a result, it is mainly tire women 
working cm small forms who riot only pro- 
vide foe family’s subsistence needs, but 
also produce rash crops for export “She 
was indeed the ‘invisible woman’ who 
did not appear in foe reports of foe fi- 
nancial institutions or even in tbe ag- 
ricultural advisory services” — and this 
w oman ’s uncelebrated strength and re- 
silience will be instrumental in de- 
veloping a new African economy, writes 
Brown. 

Tbs author further describes how many 
women make a living as street vendors in 
foe continent's sprawling, urban cadres. 
To arcnmvent bureaucratic red tape and 


doss work in foe informal sector where 
they make up at least half of foe labour 
force according to recent ILO estimates. 
Women's involvement m tiie retell trade 
is a long-standing African tradition dating 
back to the “market mammas” — tbe 
counterparts of their rural sisters, whose 
often single-handed labour and ingenuity 
kept the family intact 
In countries where the WB’s structural 
adjustment programmes ended subsidies, 
dach#ri health and welfare benefits and 

widespread unemployment j and 
galloping inflation rates, foe informal sec- 
tor remained the only coping strategy. 
Brown documents bow currency de- 
valuation requirements practically erad- 
icated the people's purchasing power. For 
instance, in 1990 in Lusaka, Zambia, a 


government worker’s monthly wage last- 
ed tbe family for five days. 

In Uganda by 1988, foe minimum 
monthly wage bought me and a half 
bunches of bananas — the staple food. In 
Angola, the price of a chicken in 1985 
was the equivalent of a mid-level govern- 
ment official's weekly salary, and me egg 
cost a worker half a day's pay. Such con- 
ditions reflected most people's daily re- 
ality by the late 1980s, writes Brown. The 
author believes that the informal sector 
represents the grassroots response to tbe 
African crisis, forecasting the way to foe 
future. 

Here again the writer sees tlx: women's 
initiative as crucial to tbe process of de- 
velopment. He do cument s bow both rural 
and urban women organised in coop- 
eratives or nongovernmental organ- 
isations to protect themselves from police 
harassment and devise effective dis- 
tribution and marketing strategies. A sur- 
vey of one district in Koiya with a popula- 
tion of 1 5 million revealed that foae were 
over 500 women’s groups formed in the 
1980s. According to Brown, die study 
was important because it revealed that the 
women went beyond engaging in survival 
strategies. 

“They were responding to land short- 
age, population pressure and drought by 
taking positive measure of conservation 
and enhanced food production. Trees 

were being planted and bench terracing 

constructed against soil erosion, while at 
the same time production of crops and of 
beef and milk was being greatly in- 
creased, to meet a ready market in foe 
nearby city of Nairobi. Horticultural pro- 
duce — tomatoes, onions, cabbage and 
citrus fruits — was enormously boosted 
and even found a place in foe export mar- 
ket,” he writes. 

Although most often poor and illiterate, 
these women understood their role in the 
WB’s equation. Hence Brown concludes 
his stray of the African woman by quoting 
Sithembesi NyonL a leading feminist ac- 
tivist firm Zimbabwe: “We work to em- 
power rural people against foe most pow- 
erful and aggressive economic and market 
forces of which tire Structural adjustment 
programmes arc part" 

Reviewed by Faces Rady 
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Sanctimonious sanctioning 


Iraq's signing of the oil-fbr-food deal seems to have the inter- 
national community g rinning farm ear to ear. The US's am- 
bassador to die UN, Madeline Albright, heralded it as “an ex- 
cellent day for the people offcaq, who teve not been able to get die i 
requisle amount trf food aad medicine because of Saddam Hass-! 
ein’s priorities.” Perhaps so, but just days before die agreement : 
was signed, the US and Great Britain attempted to intervene in die 
negotiations, arguing that it offered Hussein loopholes through 
which he could redirect funds away from humanitarian relief and 
into the military. So why the sudden change of free? 

One would hope that Iraq’s post-sanction 40 per cent infant 
mortality rate would have played a major role in die decision. 
One could also hope that the reason is that six years of vice-Uke 
economic sanctions have done nothing more than leave the Ira- 


qi population in a stranglehold. Unfortunately, more pragmatic 
political motives seem to be at fool 


Topping the list of reasons for the US’s about-face is the fret , 
that high oil prices have become a heated campaign issue pla- j 
guing Clinton in his bid for re-election. Moreover, after en- 1 
during consistent pressure from the international community to 
reduce the sanctions, the US hopes that this partial lifting will 
remove it from the diplomatic firing line. And, providing more 
incentive was a part of die agreement which dictates that the 
UN will distribute supplies to the Iraqi Kurds, bitter opponents 
of Hussein's regime. 

The simple truth of the matter, however, is that the sanctions 
did not work. They only served to infuriate the Iraqi population 
and cement Hussein's grip on power. The UN Security Coun- 
cil, minus the US and Great Britain, is now well aware of this 
fret and is unwilling to make the same mistake twice. Just last 
month, Russia, China and other countries refused to impose ec- 
onomic sanctions against Sudan for its alleged support of ter- 
rorism. It may have taken the world six years to stumble upon 
die realisation that sanctions will fail where negotiations will 
succeed, but for the Iraqi population, it was a lesson learned all 
too quickly and painfully. 
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Against the inquisition 


The debate which pits tradition against modernity, writes Ismail Serageddil), is not only technically and 
critically flawed, it is also counterproductive, locking advocates and detractors alike in a sterile, hackheyed contest 


Consider the paradox of our times. We live in a 
world of plenty, of dazzling scientific advances 
and technological breakthroughs. Adventures in 
cyberspace are at band The Cold War over, we 
were offered hopes of global stability. Si- 
multaneously. conflict, violence, debilitating ec- 
onomic uncertainties and tragic poverty are 
signs of die times. Many of the rich want to turn 
their backs on the poor. Selfish concerns seem 
to displace enlightened self-interest we seem to 
have forgotten that we are all our brothers* keep- 
ers and we are all downwind or downstream of 
each other. This is mans than ever a time for a 
united front 

The world is in the grip of profound contra- 
dictory tendencies. The forces of globalisation 
and homogenisation are definitely at work, 
while the assertion of specificity — ethnic, re- 
ligious or cultural — is also powerfully present 
in almost all societies. 

Globalisation is driven by the growing inter- 
dependence of the world's national economies, 
and tiie integration of the finan cial and tele- 
communications markets. The political boun- 
daries that divide the sovereign nation states 
have become permeable to the ethereal com- 
merce of ideas as well as funds. 


A second important moving force behind 
heightened global consciousness is the environ- 


mental movement, which seeks to remind all hu- 
mans that they are stewards of this earth. 

A third force, significantly strengthened by the 
end of the Cold War, is the universal drive for 
the respect of human rights, a related and pow- 
erful aspect of which is the rise of feminism and 
gender consciousness. An essential ingredient of 
any true conception of human rights is that these 
must apply to all human beings. 

Yet the local forces in practically every so- 
ciety continue to assert themselves and to seek 
greater power. This is on the whole a very 


healthy development But the downside of this 
phenomenon is th e eme rgence of hateful petty 
nationalisms that transform legitimate calls for 
identity and participation into hatred of others 
and, ultimately, “ethnic cleansing”. 

Equally global are the increasing inequalities 
between and within societies. Insecurity fuelled 
by structural unemployment and rising birthrates 
is the lot of the poor in every society. The loss 
of heritage and a sense of place, as pollution, 
poverty and urban chaos destroy the environ- 
ment, robs a new generation of the opportunities 
to create a. better world beyond mere shelter. 
The citizens of the world in general, and of the 
Arab world in particular, free the large, the new, 
the unknown — and feel profoundly insecure. 

There is none of foe optimism that once placed 
unbounded confidence in technology, and there 
is very real cynicism about the ability of govern- 
ments to create any kind of utopia. In a ward, 
there is a growing sense of unpredictability 
about tire future- Under these circumstances, 
people tend to regress: if the future cannot be 
clearly defined as the goal, one lives for foe 
present If the present is troublesome and dis- 
concerting, one falls back onto the past 

Precisely because the Arab world confronts 
these same forces in acute form, it has the op- 
portunity to rise to the challenge and make a 
contribution, not just to the next Arab generation 
but to tiie world at large. Indeed, if we fail to 
make that contribution, the world will be the 
poorer for our failure. 

We need to liberate foe Arab mind, fra- it is in 
our minds that the new Arab renaissance will be 
created. It is the responsibility of intellectuals 
throughout the Arab work! to liberate the Arab 
mind from the tear of intolerant • fanatirism and 
state despotism, from foe shackles of political cor- 
rectness and the insecurities of being disconnected 
from a rapidly evolving world. The first thing we 


must try to break, is that sterile, tired and tires o me' 
debateabout modernity an^ 

This hackneyed “modernity vs tradition” de-' 
bate has overwhelmed our lives; In. practically 
every forum dealing with contemporaty Arab 'or 
Muslim societies, someone can always be count- 
ed on to frame die issues tinder discussion in foe 
form of a dichotomous relationship bet w ee n 
“tradition" (usually presented as harmonious 
and wonderful) and “modernity” (usually pre- 
sented as alienating, dehumanising, and awful); 
Someone can also be counted on to immediately 
reverse the dichotomy, arguing that Arab or 
Muslim societies cannot live in the past and that 
modernity (here presented as science, tech- 
nology, and progress) is foe future. 

1 believe that this debate is not only technical- 
ly and critically flawed (if not outright wrong). 


■ increased understanding we 

prowess beyood the repetitious, ^ txsacs 
oftfais tired and tiresome debate. 

• Why not speak, instead, ofurftoda nd 
. preach? Let us recognise, for 
claims of cultural specificity 
women of their basic human rights. » 
them in foe name of convention, should not be 

given sanction, especially by those who, flee 
myself are proud of their Arab 
identity and do not want to see the essence or 
that tradition debased by such claims. Let osreo- 
ognise that no society has progressed without 
. making -a major effort to empower its women, 

■ .i i , i - *v.a «ui nf HtsuiimmaliOQ. 


but that h is also highly unproductive and even 
ro nnta r pro ductive. The debate is unproductive 
because it usually leads to endless repetition and: 
the wMTshflllTng of ever more examples and 
highly selective anecdotal evidence to buttress 
the a priori positions. The ddjate is also counter- 
productive because it tends to raise passions and 
make critical rational discourse even more dif- 
ficult than it already is. . ■ 

That this debate is technically flawed derives 
from the simplistic rednetiooism implicit in the 
dichotomous position. The rich tapestry repre- 
senting the historical experience of the Arab 
world can never be reduced to a. single “tradi- 
tion” (or traditional position in foe debate); nor 
can modernity — a complex, evolving concept 
that is highly relative and intertwined with con- 
temporaneity — be conveniently circumscribed 
into a single definable reality applicable from 
Mauritania to Oman and from Somalia to Syria. 

It is also critically flawed because it does not 
use the tools of criticism to expand oar under- 
standing of the issues involved. Without such an 


UUDWUI OIUHtuuu ouu — — — . , , 

What the advocates of “tradition” arem feet de- 
fentfing, on foe other hand, is a distorted tom ol 
political, pseudo-theological, “mquisitum mat is 
hwng proposed, that would limit the fre edom o f 
tiie DOB-Muslim minorities and would circum- 
scribe the Muslim majority within the confines of 
dogmas articulated by a tiny minority- _ . 

- We need to respect tradition, mtegrate it 
foe present and use it as a foundation for b uiidmg 
a better future; we need to fashion s critical ap- 
proach winch allows for the interpretation of tra- 
dition in con temp orary terms, just as such great 
j m i sts as the H-Shafie did in their day. 

We need, in fret, to create a new discourse, 
critical, open and tolerant of different views, 
which -will be the basis for the creation of a 
mode of cultural expression — a new language 
that permeates the arts, letters and the public 
malm, that incorporates the new but anchors it 
in the old; a new Language in which, in the 
words of T.S. Eliot. 

“Every phrase and sentence is right. When 
every word is at home.” 


The writer is World Bank vice- 
vironmentaltv sustainable deve, 


esidenl for en- 
TTtenL 


What if Peres wins? 


Mohamed Sid-Ahmed questions whether conditions for moving forward 
with the peace process are fulfilled, even if Peres wins this week’s Israeli elections 


Non-partisaiji 
peace | 

By Naguib Mahfouz 


On the eve of the Israeli elections, it 
is not surprising that practically all 
the Arab leaders have made state- 
ments to foe effect that they do not fa- 
vour one candidate over another, and 
that the choice between Shimon Peres 
and Benjamin Netanyahu is a purely 
internal matter. This common Arab 
position was reiterated by President 
Mubarak during his recent summit 
meeting with King Hussein and Pal- 
estinian Authority President Yasser 
Arafat. 

But whatever their public utter- 
ances, Arab leaders would prefer to 
see Peres reinstated as Israel's prime 
minister, and consider him, despite his 
undeniable responsibility for foe Qana 
massacre, to be a lesser evfl than his 
Likud rival. In a way, the wide Arab 
turnout at foe Sharm El-Sbeikh sum- 
mit, which included representatives of 
countries having no formal relations 
with Israel, was indicative of this 
trend. The participants were in effect 
declaring themselves against terror- 
ism, whether by Hamas or by right- 
wing Israelis, such as Rabin's killer 
Yigal Amir, and underscoring their 
determination not to allow it to ex- 
ercise a veto over the peace process. 
Netanyahu too is opposed to terror- 
ism, but does not differ from Israeli 
terrorists when it comes to assessing 
foe peace process, which, like them, 
he considers as capitulation to foe Ar- 
abs. 

Peres misinterpreted foe tacit Arab 
support for Us election as a licecse to 
eradicate Arab “terrorism" in all its 
forms, and went on from there to as- 
sume that foe Arab regimes shared Us 
view that foe description “terrorist” fit 
not only Hamas but Hezbollah as 
welL However, HezbuUah cannot be 
branded a terrorist organisation — 


whatever the Iranian connection — as 
long as Israel continues to occupy 
Lebanese territory in open defiance of 
a Security Council resolution. Under 
die UN Charter, all resistance to for- 
eign occupation, even tty violent 
means, is legitimate. Even if we as- 
sume, tor tiie sake of argument, that it 
is not, and that HezbuUah is in fret a 
terrorist organisation, and that, more- 
over, the national sovereignty of a UN 
member state can be violated with im- 
punity, then surely Israel should have 
directed its Grapes of Wrath operation 
exclusively at Hezbollah activists. In- 
stead, Israel deliberately targeted Leb- 
anese civilians, as c onfirm ed by the 
recently published UN report which 
concluded that the Qana massacre of 
civilian refugees was not, as the Is- 
raelis claimed, “a regrettable mis- 
take", but a premeditated act 
Apologists for Peres in Israel and the 
West will try to exonerate him by lay- 
ing die blame for the massacre on the 
shoulders of the military, whom they 
accuse of now trying to scuttle the 
peace process. According to tiie pro- 
ponents of this theory, the peace pro- 
cess was able to move forward thanks 
in large measure to the person of Ra- 
bin Who, unlike Peres, enjoyed the 
confidence of tiie silent majority and 
the military establishment This en- 
abled Urn to override foe objections 
and reservations of the generals to foe 
peace process. When Peres assumed 
power, he tried to neutralise foe mil- 
itary by appointing high-ranking of- 
ficers to key political positions, nam- 
ing General Ehud Barak as foreign 
minister. But whoa the peace process 
threatened to break down altogether, 
Peres's would-be vindicators continue, 
it was the hard-line military establish- 
ment which neutralised the prune min- 


ister, rattier than foe opposite. 

However plausible this version of 
events might be, it does not exculpate 
Peres who, as prime minister, is fifty 
responsible for all his government's 
decision? If anything, rids attempt to 
whitewash him betrays the pre- 
cariousness of die entire peace pro- 
cess by confirming that such achieve- 
ments as foe Oslo accords and Israel's 
treaty with King Hussein were only 
possible thanks to leaders who, to en- 
joy credibility inside Israel, could not 
venture to move as fv as Peres did 
when he initiated these agreements. 
There is no doubt that the peace pro- 
cess has strengthened Israel’s position 
politically, economically and in terms 
Of international recog ni tion. But it 
has not succeeded in afttelrimg Israel 
from a rising spiral of violence which 
threatens its security from within. 

Because of his mistakes in Lebanon. 
Poes now risks losing foe vote of Is- 
raeli Arabs, which could well make 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat But a more fundamental prob- 
lem is that a resumption of the peace 
process now entails addressing the 
most critical problems still out- 
standing: Jerusalem, Palestinian sov- 
ereignty, settlements, final borders, 
tiie nuclear dimension. If a lesson 
can be drawn from the course fol- 
lowed by the peace process since Ma- 
drid it is that the tempo of the process 
was such that whenever it en- 
countered difficulties its momentum 
proved insufficient to counterbalance 
the acts of violence aimed at sab- 
otaging it Thus even if Poes wins, 
the peace process is now freed with 
foe quandary of solving its most dif- 
ficult problems at a fetter tempo than . 
ever. 

One way of overcoming the quan- 


dary would be for Israel to make ap- 
parent concessions to die Arab par- 
ties, thus allowing them to save free, 
whOe compensating for these formal 
concessions by insisting on iron-clad 
guarantees for Israel's future security. 
In other words, the big print would re- 
spond to formal Arab needs while the 
small print will be carefully drafted to 
ensure that all the conditions Israel re- 
gards as essential to its security are 
met For example^ if Peres wins by a 
comfortable margin, he coidd return. 
the Golan to Syria while insis ting that 
an early-warning system be set in 
place to secure Israel against potential 
missile attacks launched from its- 
northern borders. As a sop to Sypan 
sensibilities, 'tiie' system need not. he 
established on Syrian territory but can 
be operated from space stations set up 
with American technological as- 
sistance. Another example is Je- 
rusalem, where Israel can impose a- 
fonnula that would guarantee its ef- 
fective control over the e n t ire city 
while conceding Palestinian “sov- 
ereignty” (an increasingly elastic 
term) over certain districts. In fret,, 
the same pattern can be repeated. in' 
respect of all aspects of me settle- 
ment. 

When all is said and done, however, 
it is to be questioned whether a peace 
process based on face-saving devices 
aimed at appeasing Arab public opin- 
ion, as opposed to one mat seeks to 
genuinely respond to legitimate Arab 
aspirations, can succeed in xqnoatmg 
terrorism. Especially when what is 
described as terrorism emanates from 
frustration, despair and a sense of 
helplessness in foe free of an in- 
exorable process towards an in- 
equitable settlement that is cleariy 
stented in Israel's favour 


Peace in the MW- 
die East is deemed fc . 
essential by foe in- JM% , | 
taxational ' com- 
munity. Peace is . 

not a matter of per- IK- I ■ 1 & 

sonal p referenc e , • 

nor even, of party vfc. 
politics. And it is V rs&s- 6 
well worth re- j 

membering, in the j 

light of next week’s Israeli I elec- 
tions, that the first peace agreement 
between Egypt and Israel was con- 
cluded not only with Likud hut 
with its most haw kish. leader. ! 

The claim foal peace will be pos- 
sible with one Israeli prime jmin- 
ister and not wifo another is merely 
an example of election speak 'even 
though it ^undoubtedly trite that I 
the chances for.peace wifo Pqes in 
power are b etter , not least because 
he will have to atone for hit dis- 
astrous political adventure in’ Leb- 
anon. But a Likud victory, dfcspile 
all declxutions to foe contrary, will 
not put an end to the peace process. 
No party, regardless of its ideol- 
ogy. can mtrrely back away'from 
what has been already concluded 
by its predecessors in government 
ance to do so would destroy con- 
fidence in the vety institutions cm 
which the state is bmlL 

What I do fear though, in foe 
event of a Likudvictory, is its ef- 
fect cm Arab parties to the peace 
process. If Likud leaders prove 
particularly inflexible, the; only 
conclusion the Arab world will tie 
able to reach is that Israeli voters 
do not want peace. How, then, is 
it possible to build up the trust so 
essential to a meaningful peace? 


Based on an interview 
by Mohamed Sahnawy. 


7/fe 7>teM r 7AiA TOeeA Rights of war and peace 


October: “Israel's invasion of Lebanon test month™ 
was not a question of HezbuUah posing a threat to tiie 
Jewish state, but rather of Israel deciding the time was 
ripe to deliver the message that it, mid it alone, decides 
war and peace in the region. Israel is the party with the 
sole prerogative of taking a decision on war, its tinting, 
form and field of choice™ Equally, peace also is a uni- 
lateral Israeli decision, with Israel deciding its shape, 
conditions and limitations.” 

(Ragab El- Banna, 19 May) 


Al-Shaab: “Israel is not the cradle of technology, 
yet here it is using US grants to produce anti-ballistic 
missiles and other advanced weapons systems. Wifo 
all their financial clout, the Arabs, too, can buy tech- 
nology and develop it, if they have the will to free 
the Zionist-imperialist pact” 

(Hussein Fahml, 21 May) 



Af-Akfibar: "What the US administration must know 
is that it cannot go on ignoring the sentiments of Arab 
peoples, who have risen up in anger and bitterness at tiie 
US's blind bias against their cause.” 

(Galal Dwidar, 21 May) 


AKWarfd: “A closer look at recent events shows that 
the US stands opposed to any Arab show of solidarity. It 
acts to fbU every attempt at Arab coordination... Indeed, 
it is foe US that has been vetoing the convening of an en- 
larged Arab s ummi t meeting.” 

(19 May) 


AkMussawan "The Americans want Peres, foe 
Palestinians want Peres and foe Arabs want Peres, de- 
spite all he has done. The problem is that everybody 
is compelled to wont Peres, because despite all his 
actions, he is foe lesser evfl compared to Netanyahu — 
[But] To pin the hopes for peace in the coming stage 
on Peres’s election would be a great sin. To rely in- 
creasingly on an effective American role putting mat- 
ters in their proper perspective reveals an excessive 
naivete that fails to understand the lessons of foe re- 
cent past” 

( Makram Mohamed Ahmed, 22 May) 


AhArabl: "Differences between the Israeli Labour and 
Likud parties are narrowing... The Jewish settlements 
which were started by Labour were continued by Likud 
and the self-rule proposal which was put forward by Li- 
kud was Implemented by Peres to an extent that Begin 
himself never dreamt of.” 

(Abdel-Alim Mohamed, 20 May) 


AI-Ahrar: "Throughout the world, an attempt by gener- 
als to seize power is considered a coup d'fctaL Bttt in Is- 
rael, the political aspirations of generals are part and par- 
cel of the electoral process. The more the files of these 
candidates brim over with crimes against the Pal- 
estinians, the more likely they are to succeed, not only in 
parliament but in government as wefl.” 

(20 May) 


Al-Ahali: "At a time when Israel planes, war boats 
and guns were battering Lebanese villages and 
spreading death and destruction in southern Lebanon, 
and as all of Egypt — people and government — 
joined in condemning this brutal aggression— the 
[Egyptian] Ministry of Agriculture was acting in a 
maimer totally at variance wifo both the official and 
popular Egyptian position. It was organising a large, 
high level delegation to make a historic visit to Is- 
rael... Does the minister of agriculture have the right 
to adopt a different policy from that of foe govern- 
ment, of which he is supposed to be a member? 
Does he have foe right to flaunt the sentiments of the 
Egyptian people?” 

(Lutfi Wafdd. 22 May) 


Ak Abram: “The secret behind the success of Zionism 
in tiie West does not lie in foe alleged Jewish control 
ova- the media, trade and industry or great Jewish 
wealth. Rafter, it lies in tiie fact then foe neo-Zionism is 
part of the Western imperialist structure... load is a 
‘strategic treasure’ for foe US — a very cheap [miliary 
base], much cheaper than tire cost of 10 aircraft carriers.” 
(Abdel-Wahab El-Messiri, 21 May) 


Al-Abrams "The French newspaper Liberation has 
directed a severe attack at Al-Ahram for giving space 
on its pages to a number of articles on foe per- 
secution to which the French philosopher Roger Ga- 
raudy is being exposed... Liberation described Al- 
Ahram' s articles on the issue as a form of “delirium” 
and its coverage as "suspect”... Al-Ahram cannot 
take seriously Liberation’s delirium. And if condi- 
tions are such that French papers cannot give a 
French thinker foe opportunity to express his opinion, 
Al-Ahram is proud to do so.” 

(Salama Ahmed Sakana, 22 May) 
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Pyrrhic 
victories 

At last, after almost a year of 
negotiations sod manoeuvres 

— a real cat and moose game 

— Iraq has signed an agree- 
ment lor which the Iraqi peo- 
ple had starved w aiting. Iraq 
has finally gnhwt permission 
to import basic foodstuffs and 
medical supplies, to be paid 
for by the export of 52 billion 
worth of oil every six tiwwrfha. 

_ UN Security Council resolu- 
tions concerning Iraq 


never 


proscribed the impart of food- 
stuffs and medical supplies, 
though the blockade and ec- 
onomic penalties levied 
against Iraq during the past six 
years were designed to drain 
the country of all its financial 
resources. The reasons behind 
such a policy wore two-fold. 
Destroying the Iraqi economy 
was seen as a way of pre- 
venting any rearmament, while 
at the same time it was hoped 
that the Iraqi people would 
suffer to such an extent that 
they would turn w gatngf their 
regime. It does not appear that 
either of the two aims has been 
realised. 

The penalties imposed by 
the US under the umbrella of 
the UN reduced the regime of 
Saddam Hussein to a hostage 
in America’s bands. Yet in 
seeking to secure a free hand 
as far as Iraq is concerned, the 
US inadvertently turned the 
Iraqi people into hostages in 
Saddam's hand. Their suf- 
fering became bis bargaining 
chip, and the more they suf- 
fered the more pressure he 
could exert on the UN, the US, 
and his Arab neighbours. 

The US and Britain have 
made it a point to ensure that 
any arrangement with the UN 
would contain guarantees en- 
suring that no part of Iraq’s oil 
revenue could be allotted to 
arms purchases or to any other 
security expenditure favouring 
die regime. America considers 
the agreement, details of 
which were being debated un- 
til moments before the sign- 
ing. something of a victory. 
Yet KnAfam Hussein could 
equally well enmatW die 
agreement a victory even 
though one third of the forth- 
coming revenue is earmarked 
for the Kurds, for UN in- 
spection irpxss and repara- 
tions. 

This agreement marks die 
first step in lifting other sanc- 
tions imposed on Iraq. Once 
the UN inspection teams arc in 
a position to vouch for the 
obedient acquiescence of the 
Iraqi regime, and once Amer- 
ica agrees, of course, then we 
an expect a lessening of die 
blockade. 

The fbod-for-oil agreement 
heralds die beginnings of a 
new international climate vis- 
5-vis Iraq. Already European 
and non-European eexaumne 
delegations are making their 
way to Baghdad. Nor is it too 
far fetched to dunk that the 
Iraqi regime may well find 
ways to break through die 
Arab embargo imposed after 
the Kuwaiti invasion. In the 
meantime efforts made to un- 
dermine die Iraqi regime from 
within will increase, after the 
failure of the attemp ts to de- 
pose it through outside pres- 
sure. 

Having successfully shut 
Jordan's door to Iraq, America 
recently installed an extremely 
powerfiil broadcasting station 
in Kuwait; intended to beam 
its signals at both Iraq and 
Iran. The countries of the Gulf 
are being invited to participate 
in ever more costly security 
and defence agreements in die 
face of perceived threats. 

All of this, in the end. boils 
down to one thing — a new 
chapter in the on-gorog saga of 
strife in the Gulf. 



Soafdox 

Party poopers 

If we were to conduct a survey of opposition party leaders we 
would discover a strange anomaly for, contrary to their ad- 
vocacy of power rotation party leaders seem particularly loath 
to hand over the reigns of power themselves. This anomaly, 
however, is just ok factor contributing to the ma rginalisati on 
of party political life in Egypt 

Certainly the present legal and constitutional framework is 
inimical to the successful operation of party politics. It gives 
too broad a jurisdiction to me executive at the expense of the 
legislative and judicial authorities, placing restrictions on the 
freedom to form political parties, to own and control the media, 
create syndicates, associations and cultural societies. But more 
important is the fact that the framework within which parties 
operate draws on their credibility with the public at large. 

Party political rhetoric is stale and hackneyed. The m»™ so- 
lutions to the problems of every day arc constantly rehashed 
and repackaged. There is an atmosphere of indolence, as in- 
tellectuals continue to wallow in ideas produced in the wake of 
World WarD. 

Party political activity is also hampered by tnutttinnai forms 
of party hierarchy. Neither bureaucratic can trahm 1 nor a pa- 
triarchal -tribal system, is helpful in the exercise of party pol- 
itics. If anything, they hinder popular political participation. 

Conferences, seminars, newspapers and party headquarters 
have all proved inadequate to enliven party pol- 
itics. They have succeeded only in alienating the 
average citizen, which is fetal to the operation of 
party politics since it heavily depends on the 
ability to maintain grassroots networks that di- 
rectly address the concerns and problems of the 
public. Political parties should look at tire suc- 
cesses of many national welfare associations 
that have had far more success in en gag in g a 
public with whom they keep in touch. 



This week ‘s Soapbox speaker is a member of the _ 

Political Bureau of the Democratic Arab Nas- Amin 
serist Party. Iskander 


Beyond the politics of despair 

The rebuilding of Beirut, writes Sadruddin Aga Khan, can stand out as a symbol of continuity and rebirth 


Archaeological digs have always generated controversy 
and specialists seldom see eye to eye. But plans for the 
future of Beirut may be just as divisive, if not more so, as 
discussions of the past and its remains. They are already 
tie cause of a heated debate. I do not intend to take sides. 
My thoughts are with the innocent victims of tie latest 


My first contacts with Beirut go back nearly 60 years, 
when I used to visit my grandmother in Sofer where she 
kept a house during the summer. 

In tie seventies, I frequently stopped in Beirut, first as 
high commissioner for refugees and later as tie UN sec- 
retary-general's special envoy. It was in that capacity that 
I had a taste of tie war. My car was shot at by snipers 
who probably thought tie UN flag was just right for tar- 
get practice as I crossed tie green line, driving from one 
ministry to another. I had to use a Lebanese air force hel- 
icopter, courtesy of the commander-in-chief of the Leb- 
anese amxy. General Victor Khoury, to call on President 
Sariris in Baabda. I am grateful to tie pilot, who seemed 
to know exactly where we should not venture. I will nev- 
er forget tie shattered glass and broken furniture in tie 
president's office and tie sound of heavy shelling as we 
discussed the situation, sipping Turkish coffee with 
Fouad Boutros, who was then deputy prime miirister as 
well as defence and foreign minister. It was a Friday, 13 
October 1978. The atmosphere was somewhat surreal — 
as was that ofLebanon generally. 

Then, as now, one can only wonder about the ex- 
traordinary resilience of tie people during these terrible 
trials. In meetings with tie government, parliamentarians 
as well as heads of parties, confessional groups, and mi- 
litias, my hopes were pimied on tie possibility of nego- 
tiating a cease-fire to encourage dialogue and in cider 
that UN relief could be provided to tie poor families and 
especially children sheltering from the inferno in cedars 
with little food or water. I also visited Damascus. Though 
we managed to achieve precarious cease-fires, they 
were short-lived. 

It is precisely those areas of Beirut destroyed by IS 
years of conflict that will be rebuilt through tie Beirut 
Central District Reconstruction Programme (BCD). 

Much has been said and written about SO LI DERE — 
tie Sod&fc libanaise pour le Developpement ct la Re- 
construction dn Centre-' Vflle de Beyrouth (the Lebanese 
Society for the Development and Reconstruction of 
Downtown Beirut). Suffice it to say here that tie large 
public company conceived by Prime Minister At-Hariri, 
a joint stock corpo ra tion with shares totalling $1.82 bil- 
lion, will retain control over planning and building so as 
to gu a ra n tee the envisioned speed and quality of con- 
struction. 

Eligible subscribers comprise property owners or right- 
holders in the BCD, favoured investors, individuals, com- 
panies and states. This vast investment pro gra mme is 
complex. It features an equitable process that will permit 
individual landowners, tenants and residents to maintain 
equivalent holdings in tie BCD. The reconstruction cov- 
ers a total area of about 1.8 million square metres, in- 
cluding 608,000 square metres of reclaimed land on tie 
sea front Incidentally, reclaming land from the sea has 
become popular with politicians and developers and 
many projects have come up in tie wake of SOLIDERE. 
This is extremely costly and not without danger; not only 
does it frequently degrade the beauty of tie coast line, it 


also disrupts tie delicate ecosystem of die shore and im- 
pacts negatively on fishing. 

The total built-up area of tie SOLIDERE master plan 
approaches 4.7 minion square metres. The project's main 
features include public and religious buddings, tie pre- 
served historical and archaeological core of tie city, a fi- 
nancial district, an area of traditional souqs, a mixed-use 
commercial, hotel and residential area, public parks and 
squares, marinas and a sea-side park and promenade. 

The work will proceed in two phases. The first ob- 
jective is the completion of a built-up area of 1.4 to 2.5 
million square metres by 1999; the second phase entails 
budding up an area of 2.5 to 3.3 million square metres by 
the year 2009. A tentative third phase foresees an addi- 
tional 1.1 millio n square metres by 2018. 

Like any other project of this magnitude, and par- 
ticularly because it is nurtured in Lebanon, there are 
many suspicions, reservations and concerns, all sur- 
rounded by endless gossip. 

During a recent visit to Beirut, I was told that those who 
■ had given, land in exchange for shares (as opposed to 
those who purchased than) felt frustrated because their 
value had gone down. SOLIDERE was quick to recognise 
that they may have over-valued the land to begin with. 

Others were concerned that a few landmarks that could 
have been preserved had been levelled too quickly and re- 
moved from the master plan altogether. 

I even heard that tine had been some casualties. It 
seems that some people were still inside when certain 
structures were destroyed — surely not foe best way for 
any construction company to g ain popularity with the poor. 

Some fear that reconstruction of old sites like the souqs 
wfll become a pastiche of 19th-century Orientalism m 
tie middle of a high-rise city resembling Monte Carlo or 
Singapore. You can't win them alL It is more difficult to 
rebuild a capital than to create a new one on barren land 
— tike Brasilia or Islamabad. 

Also, and more importantly, no (me should forget that 
a whole generation of Lebanese grew up in a civil war 
which left 150,000 dead and over 200,000 maimed and 
wounded. At least 800,000 people were displaced 
abroad. Those who have returned since 1992 have been 
only partly absorbed through the extended family net- 
work. Such a disastrous confrontation could never have 
taken place had Lebanon not been divided by sectarian 
loyalties, compounded by economic and social dis- 
parities. This gave birth to an ideological divide without 
precedent before the war. In tie 1970s, four per cent of 
the population controlled one third of the nation's 
wealth. 

People who lived in the hinterland and tie semi-rural 
areas — perhaps 80 per cent of the population — felt 
that they were considerably marginalised compared to 
those in tie cities. This may not have been true, but the 
frustrated (Amal, tie Fhalangists and others) 

were recruited Largely from tie villages or the squalid 
shanty towns. Like the Palestinian refugees who had suf- 
fered so much and who remained generally destitute in 
an affluent capital, some saw the conflict as a way to 
‘'settle semes’* with the Westernised, rich, sophisticated 
city people. Some may be tempted to compare tie situa- 
tion with the tragedy of Sarajevo, where “country Serbs 
were killing not only Bosnians but also their fellow 
“city" Serbs in the besieged capital. 

To what extent can SOLIDERE contribute to con- 


fidence-building? It is, of course, only concerned with 
the master-plan, not with the rest of Beirut But what is 
done in the chy centre cannot be divorced from tie rest 
of die city or the rest of the country. A common problem 
with urban p lannin g is (hat no one talks about tire people. 
Social impact studies, however, are as essential as en- 
vironmental impact studies. Economic growth does not 
stop violence if it accentuates disparities and sectarian di- 
visions; unlik e most countries which possess a majority, 
Lebanon is composed solely of rival minorities. 

Before tie latest crisis sod tie resulting blow to Leb- 
anon's economic and social plans, SOLIDERE and its 
very dynamic team, under tie watchful eye of Prime 
Minister Al -Hariri, whose leadership is pivotal, was in- 
creasingly widening the consultative process — without 
losing control To be sure, any master planning, especial- 
ly in such a sensitive atmosphere, should also include die 
pipport of local authorities, non-governmental organ- 
isations and all confessions. This could be an important 
component of the democratic process, which the prime 
minister and his government are keen to strengthen, par- 
ticularly on the eve of the elections. Any master plan for 
downtown Beirut cannot afford to ignore the problems in 
the periphery: one only needs to take the road from Bei- 
rut to Saida to undeirtand the magnitude of die chal- 
lenge. Shantytowns and slums filled with refugees bad 
sprung up along the coast, even before the recent up- 
heavals which added hundreds of thousands of dertitute 
families to those already uprooted in the past, particular- 
ly following the Israeli invasions of 1978 and 1982. 

New motorways will not solve the refugees’ plight 
Marry destitute people from the south are crowding de- 
luxe establishments like St Simon and other beach clubs. 
ELISSAR, another company launched by Prime Minister 
AJ-Hariri. will concentrate on their rehabilitation. Sadly, 
recent events have enormously compounded their suf- 
fering. This tragic emergency wfll once again severely 
constrain the government at a time when reconstruction 
was a major priority. Joanieh also remains scarred with 
concrete hovels where families uprooted from tie Shouf 
during die civil war have been compelled to resettle. 

The poor people who could not afford to leave Leb- 
anon were frequently forced to take over tie property of 
foe rich; Holiday Inns became gunning towers for tie as- 
sorted militias. The Lebanese learned the hard way that 
this should not happen again. 

The know-how of non-governmental organisations 
should be co-opted: they have done splendid social work 
based on the traditional co mmuna l and extended family 
networks. They understand the people and their needs. 
What is more, they do not mind getting their hands and 
fed: muddied. Hezbollah and others have gained strength 
as a result They provide social services in many parts of 
the country which the government institutions have not 
reached. 

They newly established Fondation du Patrimomc Lib- 
anais (Lebanese Heritage Foundation) should also be in- 
vited to contribute to the debate. 

It is encouraging, in this respect that religious com- 
munities own much of foe real estate in downtown Bei- 
rut Parliament Square is rimmed by cathedrals and 
mosques and these in turn will be good launching pads 
for the shops and markets. 

New highways cutting across town and leading directly 
into the downtown area may compound the mind- 


boggling traffic jams. P arking lots alone do not solve the 
problem of noise and pollution. 

The challenge of dealing with public transport, health 
— particularly in view of the proliferation of rubbish 
dumps — social work and reconstruction for the home- 
less must go hand in band with the prestigious plans for 
die heart of Beirut This should not be seen as being for 
tire rich only, for those who can afford to pay $5,000 for 
a square metre of land. 

Pre-war Beirut was a cosmopolitan Arab town with a 
strong middle class, throbbing with life and vitality. The 
social and confessional mix was unique in foe Middle 
East Its character fitted the rlmmi* as much as the cul- 
ture. But foe war has co n tributed to foe further dis- 
enfranchisement of a large proportion of the population. 
The 30,000- 40,000 individuals who lived in downtown 
Beirut have been compelled to resettle in tie suburbs. 
Will they ever crane back? Job o pp o rtun ities should be 
provided through re-building and people must partake in 
the cash flow whatever their background. Private de- 
velopment banks could foster long-term loans to those 
willing to acquire property in all parts of the country — 
as long as speculation is contained through appropriate 
legislation. The rent control mechanism in Beirut was 
flawed in that it allowed tenants to remain in buildings 
forever, paying ridiculous rents. No wonder their owners 
waited for the buildings to oolktpse. The state may pro- 
vide private development initiatives with financial guar- 
antees. The readjustment of the lira would also help. 

Probably as much as 80 per cent of foe national wealth 
is abroad. Additionally, the Lebanese diaspora is ex- 
tremely prosperous: the timely solidarity of the Lebanese 
community abroad is urgently called for. 

It is said that the Lebanese have always managed to 
talk to each other and that it was only outside inter- 
ference that caused a break-down. I am not sure. In truth, 
they were equally good at destroying each other in the 
part. But now is die time to show that the diversity of tie 
national patchwork, which was tom apart during 15 years 
of civil war, can be brought together again. Should the 
present crisis unite the Lebanese and help them forget 
their differences, this will be the greatest contribution to 
peace-braiding in foe future, and the best response to 
those who wish to destabilise Lebanon. 

The Lebanese are resourceful and hard-working. The 
younger g e nerations have a dif fe rent pimds c* than that of 
their fathers and the former elites, which too often re- 
mained socially Wind and foiled to understand that the 
poverty belt surrounding Beirut had triggered the civil 
war. Ignoring these realities today woukRbster a return 
to the politics of despair. 

Prime Minister Al-Hariri is a courageous leader who 
took a bet on foe future of the country. His own founda- 
tion has done remarkable work in the social field and fra 
education. He deserves every support 

Just like tie unique archaeological heritage and tie hor- 
izontal layers of civilizations revealed after the conflict, 
foe re-building of Beirut can stand out as a symbol of 
continuity, integration and the re-birth of Lebanon for 
rich and poor alike, fit is a bold and inspiring challenge. 

The great Lebanese artist Fayruz put it much better 
than I can in her song Sanarja" — “We Shall Return". 

The writer is former UN High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees. 


Ho *7&e Zdifon, 


latter of 

t was a beautiful evening in Cairo on 

trch 1996, and my mofoo* and I had 
to a wedding at tie Cairo Sheraton 
had always been rate of our fe- 
c places; the staff were always very 
artandfoe food delirious. ■ - 
ryonc was very happy for foe bride 
room. The e nte r tainm ent was a suo- 
jecause, as is always the custom in 
the dancer encouraged all the 
l people to partic ip ate in foe show 
rayons had a wonderful tore, 
und one in foe morning, 1 .asked my 
injrtn m take me to foe ladies roam; I 
- go alone because of my dis- 


When we reached foe ladies room, 
e dismayed to find feat my wheel 
Mild not fit through tic door. So* 
egted to get to foe toilets, 
rare ofthe lucky people who ran 
r rather totter, with great difficulty 
great deal of help. At foat tone of 
t was a real agony after a day fig 
; and study. It must have beat tins 
=fbrt that gave me foe initiative to 

e shown to tiK manager s desk. 

■■ plaining the situation, I asked 
“How can this be a five-star hotel 
rwfoTfor the disabled? Yon 
t least make foe door wide enongfa 
cessible for whedchafr users." 
igfat manager smiled poUfely, bjjL 
jerect a bint of mockery. “Of 


course, madam. You're right. I will see 
that something is done about it,” he said 
without really . meaning it Un- 
fortunately, be was trying to quiet me 
down in order to continue bis evening in 
peace. 

He didn’t ask trim was addressing him 
or even nwlm a note to remind him of 
his promise, as if I had beat chatting 
with him about something very trivial. 

“Won’t you take my name and ad- 
dress?" I insisted. 

"Oh, yes, of. course,” he said while 
picking up his pen. I gave him my name, 
address and telephone number while 
looking at him straight in the eyes. 

AH over the world there arc special 
parking areas, queues, hotel ac- 
commodations and public toilets fra the 
disabled. I hope foe day will come when 
our beautiful country wifi be complete 
with services , for disabled and elderly 
people. 

It is the right of all disabled people to 
enjoy life fully and have access to places 
the same way as any ‘'normal" person. 
The world- is not nude for a certain cat- 
egory of people only. So, wouldn't it be 
better if able-bodied and disabled people 
enjoy life equally together? 

Azza Mohamed Aly 
Manager of Resour ce U nit for Dis- 
ability Programme AHED 
BfettopoUs, Cairo 


Arab responsibility 

Sir- Thanks to Ham Shukrallah fra bis Re- 
flections, entitled “Israel as Parable" (Al- 
Ahram Weekly 16-22 May). I thoroughly 
enjoyed his elegant style in highlighting foie 
clever use of religious myths in justifying 

tfes founding and expansion of Israel 
The Arabs and their leaders, however, 
cannot absolve themselves of their re- 
sponsibility fra facilitating the job for foe 
Zionists through a lack of initiative ami 

proactive policy. 

Now that we are at peace with Israel, 
perhaps we can use this as a catalyst for 
positive competition towards excellence in 
developing our countries and raising foe 
standard of living. 

Dr Fayez Shlmi 
Alexandria 

Summit successes 

Sir- The tripartite summit recently held in 
Cairo, which brought together President 
Mubarak, Palestinian President Yasser Ar- 
afat and King Hussein of Jordan, was very 
successful thanks to Mubarak’s tireless ef- 
forts to achieve a durable, just and com- 
prehensive peace in file Middle East 
Egypt nonthntes to play a pivotal role in 
the Middle East and Arab arenas. President 
Mubarak aim* to curb the phenomenon of 
terrorism threatening the peace process 
and to redirect the talks in a maimer satis- 


feeuxy to all the parties concerned. 

The significance which foe international 
media placed on the summit reflects its 
great importance. 1 hope Israel and Syria 
can agree to a “specific formula" with re- 
gard to Israel’s withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights and from South Lebanon, in ac- 
cordance until UN Security Council Res- 
olution 425 calling for Israeli withdrawal 
from foe so-called “Israeli security zone.” 
Ashraf Faragaflah Saad 
F.ngK«h Language Teacher 
BeniSnef 


Injustice intolerable 

Sir- When actor Ganril Rateb’s (Profile, 
Al-Ahram Weekly 9-15 May) said that “if 
there is one thing I cannot tolerate, it is in- 
justice" it made a lot of sense. Injustice is 
foe disease a social reformer must confront 
while defending and developing ideas. It is 
a stop rat the road towards social reform. 

Social epidemics such as poverty, ra- 
cism, intolerance and bigotry prevail and 
flourish whenever justice is butchered. In- 
justice is a terrible disease that threatens 
both culture and enlightenment. 

In the domain of education in our coun- 
try, once you are cultured, you are 
shelved. A man of true values who con- 
fronts corruption is considered a trouble- 
maker. But confrontation is a civic duty — 
it is cowardly to be passive. If justice is 


done, the oppressed will be defended. It is 
a matter of moral consciousness. 

What makes injustice the most un- 
pleasant experience is that the accused is 
deprived of bis right to prove his in- 
nocence. Most are unwilling to listen to 
foe oppressed. 

Zarif Kamel Halrim 
English Language Teacher 
Cairo 


Strategic passage 

Sir- The Yemeni-Eritrean crisis over foe 
ownership of foe Isle of Greater Hamah, 
located in the southern entrance to the Red 
Sea, is still causing problems at both the 
reg ional and jntomatifmgl levels. 

The Yemeni gove rnment claimed that it 
cooperated with the Egyptian navy during 
the war in October 1973. When Egypt 
blocked foe supplies which were on foe 
way to Israel the Western powers deemed 
foe strategic terrain of the Red Sea as an 
object of intense strategic study since the 
Red Sea is foe main crossing through 
which the oil of the world passes onto Eu- 
rope. Therefore, any turmoil or even mar- 
ginalised events may pr om p t tire inter- 
v ration of Western powers. 

The Hanish crisis reached its peak in 
its very early days, but Egyptian di- 
plomacy refused to stand by with folded 
arms; its good offices, alongside the 


Ethiopian and French mediators, stopped 
a time-bomb from exploding in foe last 
critical moments. Unexpectedly, Eritrea 
and Yemen agreed to tbe principle of ne- 
gotiation to avoid war between two 
neighbouring stales. I call upon the Arab 
regimes to unite in the face of the com- 
ing challenges under the umbrella of the 
new world order that is still in the stra- 
tum of brewing. 

Ashraf FaragaHah Saad 
English Language Teacher 
BeniSnef 

Crossword blues 

Sir- As a reader of Al-Ahram Weekly and 
someone who enjoys solving (or trying to 
solve) tbe weekly crossword, I would like 
to iiquirewfaefoer or nto you have a proof- 
reader for tins particular section? 

The crossword in foe 2-8 May issue is 
almost imsofvable and all foe clues are 
misnumbered. The previous cross wor d 
and various others fonmgbont the year 
were incorrectly clued as welL 

Please rectify these mistakes because for 
me and several of nry friends, the mistakes 
spoil what is otherwise an excellent news- 
paper. I look forward to less of a hassle on 
the crossword front in the future! 
Geraldine Youefl 
Administration Manager 
Alexandria Language School 
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Little Angel, above, and Innocence , right: pret A porter images in imaginary landscapes 


Rates of occupancy 


A sainted place: Nigel Ryan gets lost in Fathi Hassan’s Africa. But where exactly is it? 


The Mashribiya Gallery appears, on 
first entering, to be given over to vast 
spaces, almost empty plains sometimes 
black, sometimes acid yellow, red and 
pink. But these vast colour fields are 
not empty, there is a population of 
sorts, most frequently an elephant, 
though the black, nocturnal field con- 
tains a fox and the celestial blue an an- 
gel of sorts, in this instance a winged 
camel. 

Nor are the spaces quite as simple as 
they first appear. The colour fields are 
carefully modulated. They are painted 
on cotton, which sometimes folds into 
deeper lines of colour. It is a residual 
landscape, at times carefiilly. precisely 
articulated. At its most successful the 
spaces through which the animals wan- 
der become expansive, a slightly tipped 
plain rolling forever towards an in- 
visible horizon. In the least successful 
painting such space comes to resemble 
washed out denim. 

Fathi Hasson, bora in Cairo in 1957, 
bas lived in Italy since 1979. His cur- 
rent exhibition at the Mashrabiya Gal- 
lery is titled Saint Africa. The catalogue 
accompanying the exhibition stresses 
the painter's Nubian origins, pre- 
sumably to underline the African con- 
nection rather than play up that other — 
perhaps less in vogue but equally wear- 
able — identity, the Mediterranean. 

It is to the south, then, that we go. to 
the sub-Saharan Africa of big game and 
girls in cache sexe. a kind of cross be- 
tween nature documentary and the Na- 
tional Geographic. In the smaller paint- 
ings. more domestic in scale and 


therefore peopled, characters emerge, 
with earrings and amulets. There is The 
Witch, whose green hand ends in candle 
flames rather than finger nails, standing 
against a background comprising silver 
beetles in yellow lozenge shapes, a por- 
tentous harlequinade. 

The figures, if less forraularised than 
their backdrops, are no less ideo- 
gramm3tic. Standing in front of squat 
minarets topped with crescents they 
have titles like Innocence. Or else they 
share their space with the omnipresent 
elephant. In The Mirror of Brahma a 
woman in a headdress that can fairly be 
described as exotic is busy cooling her- 
self with a fan bearing the image of an 
elephant. Escaping such human bond- 
age. in a singularly overloaded image, 
the same creature carries a palm tree in 
its trunk while turning its back on the 
human figure. Both man and beast are 
framed by a dome supporting not only a 
crescent but a cross and the six pointed 
Star of David. Fathi Hasson, on some 
levels at least, wants to do it by the 
book. 

On entering the gallery the first paint- 
ing you encounter. The Quickly Dis- 
appearing Building, has a cheetah, dra- 
matically’ foreshortened, all disjointed 
legs in rapid motion, hurrying away 
from the yellow ghost of a skyscraper 
that floats in the dirtier yellow of the 
plain. It is a serviceable metaphor, easi- 
ly read. t_ heetah equals speed, a perfect 
piece of natural engineering. It departs 
a skyscraper that lacks the genes nec- 
essary for natural selection, and which 
therefore can never be entirely at home 


even when it serves as home. 

Fathi 's most serviceable metaphors, 
however, contrive to be rather more 
opaque then cither the speedy big cat or 
the crescent surrounded by cross and 
star. The beetle is a case in point — his- 
toric little scarab that has crawled into 
Fathi's repertoire of images to be re- 
peated here, there and everywhere. It 
scurries across the mirror in The Mirror 
(In honour of Tarkcwski i. Quite why is 
anyone's guess, though quite why the 
torso of the figure in the painting is cut 
in two by the frame of the mirror, or 
why that torso should be portrayed side- 
ways up, and against a background of 
stencilled green reindeer, is equally 
mysterious. 

But it is the mystery in this exhibition 
that works. Those symbols easily de- 
ciphered are hardly worth the effort. 
The stencilled animals that stroll across 
the picture plane tend to be far less in- 
teresting than the representations of the 
plains they occupy, though their con- 
stant repetition can be a land of iconic 
red -herring. The reindeer, after alt. ap- 
pear in four separate paintings, though 
my guess is that the frequency of ap- 
pearance is dependent upon whichever 
animal stencil the artist bad to hand 
rather than upon some intended symbol- 
ism. 

If anything impresses it is the empti- 
ness of the space juxtaposed by a single 
occupant. So where is this sainted 
place, the continent implicated by the ti- 
tle? 

The opacity of Fathi Hassan's most 
successful compositions suggests that 


the continent operates here as an inter- 
ior landscape, as a site waiting to be 
fixed, a metaphysical space that re- 
fuses. despite the hype, to resolve its 
identity The spaces of Fathi Hassan's 
paintings are peopled by large animals 
and the dark-skinned, but only just Fa- 
thi Hassan was bom in Cairo, of Nu- 
bian descent. For the best part of two 
decades be bas lived and worked in Ita- 
ly. between Fano and Rome. The el- 
ephant. it is reputed, never forgets. 

At one point in his career Fathi was a 
calligrapher and a great many of these 
pa in dugs contain calligraphic elements, 
though the actual script is unreadable. 
Even the word is reduced, made mean- 
ingless, by the space it occupies. Leg- 
ibility gives way to an echo, to a distant 
memory of meaning. 

At one point the unforgetting el- 
ephant strolls across a picture with a 
mosque on its back. In others, by way 
of bridging the sea. the Arabic script of 
the large paintings is replaced by Latin 
letters, an arbitrary selection of outlines 
drawn from a tin stencil. But whatever 
the script the signifier refuses to 
emerge from the shapes. It, like every- 
thing else, is drowned in a space nav- 
igable only, perhaps, by a winged cam- 
el. The animals, the beetles, the bead 
dresses, amulets and the writing on the 
wall are no more than pret & porter cos- 
tumes and accessories. Their wearers, 
like the wearers of other costumes, are 
lost in space. 


Saint A frica is at the Mashrabiya Gal- 
lery. Forfiill details see Listing j. 


Music 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra: 

r* . — c. ‘ /iii. -.1, 


maninov. Concerto no. 2 in C 
minor for piano and orchestra 
op. IS. Sergey Glavatskikh (pi- 
ano soloist 1; Tchaikovsky. 
Manfred Symphony, op. 58: 
Ahmed El-Saedi. conductor ; 
Main Hall. Cairo Opera 
House, 17 May 


Time to go 


David Blake fol- 
lows forest footprints 


And they were Russians. 
Rachmaninov was 20 when 
Tchaikovsky died Meet or not 
meet history has smudged the 
latter part of the 19th century 
for them. But the establish- 
ment. the marketplace they 
were bora into, was the same. 
Their way of managing it to 
suit their own particular genius 
was. however, different Two 
paths to tread, they passed into 
myth by different routes, but 
came together in this concert 
causing the same bewilderment 
they always do — trouble- 
some. but vastly alluring. 

On this night Rachmaninov 
came first He was the virtuo- 
so who got away. He had more 
than genius — he was an 
event a mysterious explosion 
of personality so strong it an- 
nihilated everything else 
around it. There he was in 
front of you — so tall, with- 
drawn, and apparently dis- 
approving, even contemptuous. 
-Thoughts came — why bother 
to play at all if you feel like 
ibis about it? After all. he was 
a composer not a circus per- 
former. as he said But such 
questions have no answer. He 
was driven to play as he was to 
compose, and that was it How 
he played how he delivered 
the messages of the music, is 
part of the legends of the 20th 
century. No one ever did any- 
thing like him, except maybe 
Liszt. Anyway, there can be 
no doubting that he would have 
played bis no. 2 concerto not 
at all like Sergey Glavatskikh 
did 

Glavatskikh has been here 
before and always causes a 
sensation. Tonight was no ex- 
ception. His strength is mostly 
hidden by a deceptive, with- 
drawn confrontation with the 
music played. His speeds are 
terrific, his tempo exact — a 
delight. He never, for even 
that fraction of a split moment, 
hesitates. He is there, the notes 
fly out like sparks of fire and 
jee with iota! precision. The 
programme tells us this con- 
certo is in force movements; 


big players usually overlook 
this. A charge-on delivery of a 
piece which looks seamless is 
what Glavatskikh did. There 
was moderate, then rapid then 
bushed majesty, then really fast 
majesty, but always majesty. 
By so doing, he held this often 
wandering concerto in one 
piece and avoided foe deepest 
purple depths into which it is 
plunged by lesser pianists. But 
it must have overview, a sense 
of almost interior decoration, 
and this he produced. There 
was no doubt as to our where- 
abouts, and Tchaikovsky had 
been there before This was an 
age of mighty beasts in musical 
forests. Rachmaninov trod more 
warily than Tchaikovsky. 

Some of Glavatskikh "s mo- 
ments were spectacular. He 
was equal to almost all the big 
moments the no. 2 expected of 
him. But at times the tone 
sounded dry and ihe immense 
depth needed did not come. No 
matter, he was astonishing. 
With such equipment he can 
more than hold his own in the 
jungles of now. However, how 
will he manage the I <*96 mar- 
keting scene? A question so far 
without an answer. 

The concert opened with 
Dvorak's Othello overture. 
The spelling suggested Shake- 
speare rather than Verdi. The 
Verdi version is stronger, he 
dived even deeper than Sbake- 
speare to bring down Othello in 
front of us like a collapsed ca- 
thedral. Dvorak, compared to 
this, was washed out 

And so the second Russian 
came — Tchaikovsky. For the 
bigh-steppers who have danced 
along the primrose path of life 
in foe fast lane there comes that 
shadow across the privileged 
route — the tune has changed, 
the dance has stopped and foe 
end is in sight. A positively 
sundering feeling comes, rose 
leaves fall, summer is gone and 
the dark grey winter looms. 

For Tchaikovsky such a situa- 
tion was positively wounding 
— a vicious slice of the scythe 
blade through his very being. 
And he had to face it more 
alone than most. One look at 
the rest of Tchaikovsky’s broth- 
ers resting their judicial feet 
around tli- family table is 
enough to l ne the decently in- 
sane to suicide. One of foe re- 


sults of foe apparition of 
death's blade is the music 
called foe Manfred Symphony. 
It is not a symphony, more a 
cry of escape. 

Ahmed El-Saedi has pre- 
sented foe Manfred Symphony 
before. He always catches the 
spirit, indecision, sudden terrors 
overcome, foe gallows' humour 
and even the pathetic freshness 
of the first two movements. El- 
Saedi takes his time. Pause, he 
says, listen and pause. Anyone 
can find himself in such a posi- 
tion as Tchaikovsky. There is a 
lot of Manfred after Byron — 
orgies, Christianity, paganism, 
moonlight goddesses leading 
crusading knights to foe devil. 
Everything is in this symphony. 
Manfred wanders on into the 
dark with no return. So did 
Tchaikovsky who, tike Rach- 
maninov, escaped. Rach- 
maninov escaped behind a 
mask, Tchaikovsky 
into the ultimate mys- 
tery of his death. 


pale wimpish lady floating 
about in filmy gold coat and do- 
ing nothing. She doesn't even 
poison people. 

There have been two im- 
portant attempts at a Geopatra 
ballet in this century, both of 
them before 1910, both coming 
to nothing. Their creators were 
Bakst and Poirct the latter the 
first grand couturier to change 
women's fashion. He freed 
women from the tyranny of foe 
corset. 

Ballet being wordless can be 
understood anywhere if it keeps 
in the clear and sticks to well- 
defined narrative situations. 
This new arrangement offered 
no new takes on the Cleopatra 
situation, political, moral or 
sexual. Even the CV of the ser- 
pent of old Nile was missing. 
No characters, no drama, no 
confrontations. Everything 
moved around in a void. 


Cairo Opera Ballet 
Company: the Cairo 
Opera Orchestra: 
Cleopatra Ballet and 
El-Nile Ballet; ar- 
tistic supervisor Ab- 
del- Moneim Kamel: 
conductor Taha Na- 
gui: Cairo Opera 

House. Main Hall; 20 
Mav 


The Cleopatra myth 
needs a new spin. 
Difficult to make an 
exciting ballet out of 
her life. Being 
Egypt’s most suc- 
culent myth, she can 
withstand almost any 
treatment, except tliat 
all the shots taken of 
her in this ballet miss 
their mark. Cleopatra 
was almost anything 
except a non-starter 
which in this ballet is 
her destiny. 

This version of Cle- 
opatra might almost 
pass muster in a pro- 
vincial foreign thea- 
tre. Bur in Cairo, in 
Egypt's national Op- 
era House, her native 
stamping ground, it is 
more than em- 
barrassing to see a 



Cleopatra — non start, no go 


To begin with we were in an 
Alexandria which looked like 
Canaletto's Venice. Centre of 
the picturesque decor was the 
Pharos — foe great projection, 
phallic-shaped, rising from a 
dazzling blue sea. It resembles 
San Marco completely, thus 
throwing any placing of the 
story. There was a certain 
grandeur to foe stage move- 
ments of the dancers and foe 
principals who selflessly per- 
formed what shreds of realism 
they were offered The corns 
de ballet, male and female, 
were handsome, willing and 
high-dressed The lighting was 
richly amber and the cos- 
tumes. as in all foe Opera Bal- 
let's productions, were beauti- 
fully tailored and fanciful 
without being impractical. 

Cleopatra’s court was highly 
decadent and far removed 
from ordinary life. But foe all- 
important tale, the history of 
misspent ambition, mad ex- 
plosive egos and the worship 
of foe senses were missing in 
this show. And worse, foe sce- 
nario lost the perfo r me rs . 

Nothing to understand En- 
joy the dresses. Erminia Kam- 
el looked frail, a delicate 
schemer. She seems to lave 
been put into foe ballet to ex- 
hibit her lovely, air-borne pas 
de bouree — no panther of the 
water front. Sergey Gor- 
batchev has grown taller dur- 
ing his absence, and lighter. 
His jumps impressed but he 
looked too healthy for a besot- 
ted Antony. The all important 
Octavian, future E mp eror Au- 
gustus, was erased from the 
story. Roman legionnaires, 
rather than this awesome pres- 
ence, brought foe fatal letter to 
the lovers — Antony back to 
Rome, toes on the line. He 
goes. The queen goes berserk. 
She does a dance with a ser- 
pent, it takes the fetal nip, and 
she does a dance with a mi- 
raculously materialised An- 
tony before dropping dead 
Believe it: this is the end No 
Octavian. above alL no Ac- 
tiura. thus removing foe kernel 
from the nut 

And the music? Not easy to 
dance to waves of constant 
harp arpeggios. Who was to 
blame for this? Mostly Vla- 
dimirov’ Vladimir, billed as li- 
brettist and choreographer. 
With a contemporary pro- 
duction and something new to 
say, Cleopatra might have 
come out of the wax works 
alive. 






Listings 


EXHIBITIONS 


and cinema critic Samir Farid. 


FatU Hu™ (Paintings) 
Ma sh r abiya GaBety, 8 ChampoUlon 
St. Downtown. Td 778 623. Dotty 
ac Fri, Itam-Spm. Until de end of 
AemanA 


Meosir H-Stumraoj (Caffigraphy) 
Core AteSer. 2 Karim S-umda St, 
Downtown. Td 574 67 30. Daily etc 
Fri, JOom-lpm A 6pm- 10pm. Until 
24 May. 


French FOnts 

French Cultural Centre. Uodmset 
El-Hoqouq El-Ferensfya St, Mou- 
mra. Td 354 7679. 

U Table Taonaate (1988k am* 
linn film directed by PD Giinwu 1 - 
27 May. 7pm. 

Les Enftnts Da Parufis (1943). di- 
rected by M Carat. 28 May. 7pm. _ 
L' Autre (1990), directed by B Gi- 
raudesn . 29 May, 7pm. 


a midnight. E^Barreja IB- 

Booty. Hehapob- Dm- 
ty I pm. 3pm 6pm * 


^ Sloat Herb Sl Dowu- 
6562. Daily Warn. 
I pm. 3pm. 6pm 6 9pm. 


La Cttta isqalaata (Photographs) 
Italian Cubnral Centre, 3 El-Shetidi 
£7 -Marsufi St. Zamalek. Tel 340 
8791. Dallv 1 0am- 2pm dc Spm-Spm. 
Until 26 May. 


ZexHitb 

Goethe Institute, 5 Abdd-Salam Aref 
St, Downtown. Tel 573 9877 23 
May, 630pm. 

This 1930 production is directed by 
Egypt's first director Mahomed Ka- 


St. Downtown. Td 393 389 Daily 
10am. 1pm. 3pm. 0/m A 9pm. 


MGM^K^yat B-Nasr Sq, Mandi. 
Tel 352 3066. Daily 16am. I pm. 3pm. 
6pm d 9pm. 


Student Exhibition 


Ewart GaBery, Main Campus. AUC. 
El-Sheikh Rthan Sl Tet 357 5436. 


El-Sheikh Rthan Sl Tel 357 5436. 
Doth’ esc Fri & Sat. 9am-9pm Until 
31 May. 


Majgfli Abdel- Aziz Eou (Paint- 
ings) A Hassan Osman (Sculptures) 
Extra GaOay, 3 Et-Nessim Sl 2am- 
alek. Te;l 340 6293. Dailv 1030am- 
2pm & 5pm-8pm Until 31 May. 


Pietro Gernti Films 
ttnBan Cultural Centre. 3 El-Shetkh 
El-Marsafi SL Znulet Td 340 
8791. 

SenfiM (1968; staring A Cc- 
Icntano and O Koto. 23 Mav, 7pm. 
U Casragae Son* Biok (1970) 
starring O Monarch and N Ma- 


12 Emadeddbi SL Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Daily Warn tpm 
3om. 6am & 9pm. Barash Haton I. 
tSZtiSZ EI-NU St TdS74 7436. 
Dailv 10 30am. 1.30pm, 3 30pm. 
6.30pm, 9 30pm A midnight 


dnavelli. 27 May. 7pm. 

Alfredo Alfredo 0972) starring D 
Hof&vm, S Sandrelli. 28 May. 7pm. 
Amarcord (1973) directed by F Fef- 
Krri , stoning M Nod and B Zanin. 26 
May. 7pm. 


Sayed Saadeddta (Paintings; A Mo- 
ftamed Man dear (Ceramics) 

Khan Ei-Mngkraby Gallery, 18 B- 
Mansour Mohamed Sl Zamalek. Td 
340 3349. Daily esc Sun. 10.30am- 
3pm A 5pm-8 30pm. Until 31 May. 


Ton Doe 

Et-kmtam. 65 Abdd-Hamd Badawi 
$L Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. Daily 
330pm. 630pm A 936pm. 


Ktbd'iRm 

Japanese Cultural Centre. 106 Qasr 
Et-Aini St, Garden Cay. 23 May, 


Bnwkart 

garim IT. IS EmadtJdin SL Dam- 
town: Td 924 830. Daily 10am. 1pm. 
3p n, 6pm A 9pm 


MUSIC 


Resrarattea 

Et-Hannger, Opera House Grounds. 
Gertra. Td 340 6861. Daily 10am- 
10pm. Until 31 May. 

Exhibition entitled Conservation of 
The Notional Cultural Heritage of 
The Countries of The European Un- 


by Suguru Kubota ( 19921 


CasoaChoma 

Indian Cultural Centre. 23 Takat 
Harb St, Downtown. Td 393 3396. 
23 May. 4pm. - 
Starring Amitab Bacbcban. 


Group Exhibition 
Spin Am GaOery. 6 Rd 77C. Maa- 
dL Td 351 4362. Daily exc Sun. 
10am-9pm. Until 1 June 
Paintings of ten Egyptian artists, in- 
cluding Omar EJ-Nagdi, Ahmed 
Fouad Selim and Mostoft D-Razzaz, 
for the inauguration of the gallery. 


Commercial ananas change Aar 
pr ogra mm es ev er y Monday. The in- 
formation provided is valid t h ro u gh 
to Sunday after which it Is wise to 
check with the cinemas. 


Fathi Salama 

French Cultural Centre. Madraset 
EFHoqouq ETFerensiva St, Mown ira. 
Td 354 7679. 23 May. 8pm 
The pianist performs variations on 
Eric Satie, along with American saxo- 
phonist Karim Ossman. 


National Arabk Mwde Ensemble 
Main Hall. Opera House. Gesim. Td 
342 0598. 23 May. 9pm. 

Conducted by Swim Sabah. 


Ingrid Gtfcar (Paintings) 
Cedro-BerGn GaOery. 17 YomsefEl- 
Guindi Sl Bab EJ-Louq. Td 393 
1764. Daily etc Sun. 12prn-8pm. Un- 
til 5 June. 


AlMd-Dabab 

Miami 38 Talaat Harb St. Down- 
turn Td 574 5656. Daily noon. 
3.30pm. 5.30pm A 830pm. BhuB I, 
2 6 July Su Dow nt own. Td 575 5053. 
Daily tpm. 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 
9.30pm 

Starring Ahmed Zaki and Ragbda. 


Clarinet Recital 

Saudi Halt Opera House, as above. 
23 May. 9pm. 

Mohamed Hamdy performs. 


Robert Gntowski (Paintings) 
Netherlands Institute for Arhae- 
otory and Arable Studies, 1 Dr 
Mahmoud Asm Sl Zamalek. Td 340 
0076. Dally esc Sat A Sun. 9am- 
2pm. Until 7 June. 


El-Nom FD-Assal (Sound Asleep) 
Cosmos 1. 12 Emadeddbi St, . Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Dally 10am . tpm. 


Lithuanian Chamber Orchestra 
Main BoJL Opera House, as drove. 
24 May, 9pm. 

In celebration of his 80tb birthday 
Lard Yehudi Metuihim conducts the 
orchestra. 


3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Diana Palace, 17 
EI-AIfi Sl Emadeddbi. Downtown. 


Miniatures 

Espace GaOery. I £7- 
Sherifebi Sl Down- 
town. Td 3931699. 
Daily etc Fri, 10am- 
2pm A 6pm-9pm. 29 
May-18 June 


The Muse m of Mr 
and Mrs Mohamed 
Mahmoad KhaQ 

l Kafour Et-Akhskid Sl 
D okkL Tel 336 2376. 
Daily exc Mon, 10am- 

6pm. 

Egypt's largest collec- 
tion of nmrtPinth cen- 
tury European art, 
armnaavt by the late 

Mahmoud Klalil, in- 
cluding works by Cour- 
bet. Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin. Monet and Rodin. 


Egyptian Moms 

Tahir Sq. Downtown. 
Td 575 4319. Daily 
etc Fri, 8am-5pm; Fri 
9 am-J 1.15am A Ipm- 
3pm. 

An oatstanding collec- 
tion of Pharaonic and 
Ptolemaic treasures and 
the controversial nmm - 


Coptte Mnsevm 

Mar Girgii. Old Cairo. _ . . _ . 

Td 362 3766. Daily exc Ingnd C*«i«r 
Fri. 9am -4pm; Fri 9am- 
11am A I pm- 3pm. _ 

Founded in 1910, the museum hous- • * 
es the largest collection of Coptic ait ™ 
and artefacts in the world. _ 



Cairo Symphony Orch est ra 
Main Halt, Opera House as above. 
25 May. 9pm. 

Perform i ng works by Gersh- 
win (American in Paris, 
Concerto in F, Second 
Rhapsody, Ptagy and Bess 
Symphonic Picture), with 
pianist Michael Levin and 
conducted by Yaacov Bczg- 


Egyptiaa Yenth MwsJdass 
Small Halt. Opera House 
as above. 29 May. 9pm. 


DANCE 


MaJeka Sarabhal 

SmaB HaB, Optra House. 
GexbtL Td 342 059S. 26 
May. Ppm. Invitations at Ae 
hakim Cultural Centre. 


DonQnixato 

Main Butt. Opera House, 
as above. 27-28 May, 9pm. 
Fafbnned by tiw Cairo pp- 
era Ballet Company. - 


THEATRE 


The Flattering Word 
Wallace Theatre Greek 
Campus, AUC. H-Shrikh 
Rihan . Td 357 5436. 23 
May. 8pm. 

A senior project in theatre. 


. Td 924 727. Daily 10am. tpm, 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. 


Islamic Museum 

Port Said Sl Ahmed Maher Sl Bab 
El-Khatq. Td 390 9930390 1520. 
Daily exc Fri, 9am-4pm ; Fri 9am- 
1 1.30am A 2pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts and 
crafts including mashrabiya. lustre- 
ware ceramics, textiles, woodwork 
and coins, drawn from Egypt’s Fa- 
tten'd, Ayynfcrid and Mameluke pe- 
riods and other countries in the Is- 
lamic world. 


Et-Lemangl (The Warden) 

Lido. 23 Emadeddbi Sl Downtown. 
Td 934 284. Daily 10am. tpm, 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm. Rivoti U, 26A Jutv Sl 
D owntown. Td 575 5053. Daily I pm. 
330pm. 630pm, 8pm A 10pm. Raspy. 
Roxy Sq. Heliopolis. Td 258 0344. 
Daily 1 0am, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


Sahraweiya (Desert Dwell- 
ers) 

El-Hunager, Opens House 
Grounds. Gedra. Td 340 6861. 23 
May. 8.30pm. 

Directed by Effiu Yehia. 


LECTURES 


Mnsesmaf Modern Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gerira. Td 
340 6861. Daily exc Mon. 1 0am- 1 pm 
A 5pm-9pm. 

A permanent display of paintings 
and sculpture charting the modem 
art movement in Egypt, from its ear- 
liest pioneers to latest practitioners. 


Et-KhatTa El-Sabe’a (The Seventh 
Sm) 

Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mohandessm. Td 
346 4017. Daily 8pm. Tib* H. Nasr 
City. Td 262 9407. Dally 10.30am. 
3.30pm. 630pm A 9.30pm. 


Recent Investigations on Sar- 
cophagi in the Valley ot the Khp 
Netherlands Institute for Ar- 
chaeology and Arabic StsuEas. 1 Dr 
Mahmoud Azmi, Zamalek. Tel 340 
0076 23 May. 5.30pm. 

Lecture by Edwin Brock followed by 
foe opening of Robot GutowskTs 
painting exhibition “The Veils of 
Time". 


Ei-Sagha (The Jewelers' Row) 

Tib* 1. Nasr Ory. Td 262 9407. Dei- 
fy 1030am. 3.30pm. 630pm A 
9.30pm. 


Mohamed Nagai Museum 

Chateau Pyramids. 9 Mahmoud .11- 
GuuutiSt, Giza. 

A museum devoted to the paintings 
of Mohamed Nagai ( 1 888-1956). 


Waterworld 

Normandy. 31 El-Haram SL He- 
liopolis. Td 258 0254. Daily 8pm. 


Symposium: A discussion of Mo- 
hamed a-HamamaTs poetry collec- 
tion "No One Enters With Them" 
O-Bauager. Opera House Grounds, 
Gesba. Td 340 6861. 23 May. Spm. 
Disussion by Mohamed Abdet- 
Motelleb and Walid El-Khasbab. 


Seven 

Tabrir, U2TahrirSL DokH. Tel 335 
5726. Daily 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Nor- 
mandy. 31 El-Akram SL Heliopolis. 


Red Sprites and Bine Jets: EBgh Al- 
titude Optical Emission Linked to 
lightning 

Boom 29 1. Science BitibBng, Main 


Mahmoad Mnkhtar Museum 

Tahir Sl Gczira. Dally exc Sun and 
Mon. 9am- 1.30pm. 

A pennonax collection of works by 
the sculplac Mahmoud Mukhnr (d. 
1934), whose granite monument to 
Saad Zaghlcul stands near Qasr El- 
Nil Bridge. 


moody. 31 El-Akram SL Heliopolis. 
Td 258 0254. Daily 1230pm. 


Campus. AUC. El-Shakh Rihan Sl 
T d 357 5436. 26 Mav. 12om. 


3.30pm 6.30pm A 930pm. El- 
Haram, El-Haram Sl Giza. Td 385 
8358. Dttity 10am, tpm. 3pm 6pm A 
9pm. 

Tbe seven deadly sins ore seven 
ways to fie. 


Td 357 5436. 26 May, 12pm. 

Dr Davis Sentmao, geo-physicist 
from the University of Alaska lec- 
tures on tbe newly -discovered electri- 
cal discharges that extend from tops 
of intense t hunde rstorm to the iono- 
sphere. 


FILMS 


Lmnibre 

Et-Hanager. Opera House Grounds, 
Gedra. Td 340 6861. 29 May. 8pm. 
The short film is directed by Ahmed 
Aref. and will be followed by a dis- 
cussion featuring directors Mohamed 
Et-Qaliyoubi and Magdi Ahmed Aii. 


Bocal Pocas 

Basusts HUton H, Comiche El-Nil 
St. Td 574 7436. Dailv 1030am 
130pm 3.30pm. 6.30pd. 9.30pm A 
nudnigfiL 


Broken Arrow 

Karim I. 15 Emadeddbi Sl Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Dally 10am. 1pm. 
3pm 6pm A 9pm Cabo Sheraton, 
El-Gaha Sl Giza. Td 360 6081. 
Daily 10.30am, 1pm, 3pm 6pm. 9pm 


All information correct at rim* of go* 
mg. to press. However, it remains 
wise to check with venires first, since 
programmes, dotes and tanes are sub- 
ject to change at very short notice. 
Please telephone or scad in fo rmati on 
to Listings. Al-Ahram Weekh. Galaa 
St, Cairo. Tel 5786064. 

Fax 5786089/833.: 


Compiled by 

Injy Et-Kaahef 


Around the galleries 



GRACEFUL and supple wooden sculptures by Nazih 
Raslrid are exhibited in Rateb Sediq Hall at Cairo 
Atelier. Cairo Atelier also shows Nadir Bilal’s first 
exhibition comprising charcoal portraits alongside ofl 
paintings, at times surrealistic and at others geo- 
cubi^^oramiraJly spanning the 1976- 
1996 penod of Abdd-Wahab AJ-BIrasbPs artistic ca- 
reer. 


^lie Egyptian Centre for International Cultural 
9°~ 0 . p f ratM>n hosts wo ° den “ad granite sculptures, ren- 
dered from monumental tree brandies, by All Habish 
Worth noting at Extra Gallery, Zamalek, is a joint 
exfobfoOTofMa^HAbdel-Ariz Enuun’s oil ptuntihgs, 
inspired by graphic design, and pottery by Hassan 

“T ■ Jf ^2S rical sha P es ’ fabrics 

and erased doth, folded over, while Osman blends 
classical and innovative techniques 

The Exhibition Hall at Cairo Opera House is given 
over to oil pMO^ E^nan traditional and Islamic 
architecture in^ired, by Columbian artist Americo Lo- 
zano. 


Nazih Rashid 


Reviewed by Bt mgwa Aiftrf 


/ 


m 
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In 

the 

can 

MohamedEI-Amsfottty 

examines one of the few films 
to have made it to the screen 
this year and provides dues 
as to why much is a 
muchness in the world of film 



' Confused publicity: Ahmed Zafcf defends Raghda in a publicity shot that contradicts the released version of AbuIDahab 


Those filmmak ers lucky enough to have pulled pro- 
ductions together last year were — mote often than not 
— a little blasfi about the long r unni ng and modi pub- 
licised crisis afflicting the Egyptian film industry. Well 
into 1996 though, they may have cause to regret their 
earlier optimum. Alarmingly few of them have so far 
managed to secure commercial release for their films and 
for the pad twelve months lire, font of their labours has 
remained firml y in the can. ■ ‘ 

The majority of films that have made itto movie hous- 
es since the new year are the very same low budget, fla- 
grantly commercial productions that many had hoped to 
see squeezed out of the market Of foe nine productions 
that have dominated cinema screes so for tins year, only 
one, Leila Sakhena (A Hot Night), was ready for screen- 
ing more than 12 months before its release. The rest, in- 
cluding, of course. Add Imam ’s El-Nom FU-Assal 
(Sound Asleep), lad simply reserved movie theatres be- 
fore the first day of shooting; 

So for this year we have settf nine pictures in five 
mouths. Out of these nine, two starred Ahmed Zaki and 
Ragbda, a cinematic duo whose partnership dates back to 
1990, the year that saw foe release of both Kaboria 
(Crabs) and El-hnberator (The Emperor). The first was 
an unexpectedly humorous film from Kbairi Bisfeara, a 
director whose first four films, while finding favour with 
critics had done little box office b usiness. 

JKaboria featured musical sketches and humorous 
fights. Ahmed Zaki played an unemployed boxer hared 
by a monstrously rich ample as entertainment during 
their extravagantly luxurious parties. El-Imberator, ef- 
fectively a version of the 1983 film Scajface, was di- 
rector Tarek El-Erian’s debut film. Despite some censor- 
ship cuts it managed to please both audience and critics. 

The two Zaki-Raghda vehicles released this year are an 
attempt to capitalise on foe duos earlier success. The pro- 
ducers’ eyes, however, have foccused rather more close- 
ly on the box-office than an critical acclaim. 

fnas EI-Degfaeidi’s Lstakosa (Lobsters), written by Ab- 
del-Had Adib and based on The Taming of The Strew, 
was released last February. The scriptwriter and director 
co-produced the film, criticised for its heavy handed use 
of bikini clad Russian belly dancers who appear in al- 
most every Same. Indeed, foe raison d’etre Jot so many 
scenes occurring oo foe beach seems to have been to pco- 
vide a backdrop for as much undressing as the censor- 
ship would allow. 

The publicity for Ahmed Zalri’s second vehicle, AbuI- 
Dahab , released in 15 theatres for Eid El-Adha, stressed 
its commercial rather than critical appeal: “Our film is 
not nominated few any prizes,** “A return to sweet cinema 
without all foe sophistkation," “A solid gold film,” “A 
film you’ll watch from seven to nine times. ” Anrid all 
the blurbs the director’s name shrank; until it was prac- 


tically invisible in the corner of the publicity materials 
following well-publicised wrangles with the producer. 

S amir Abdel-Azim, who earned his reputation writing 
radio-series which he subsequently turned into films and 
occasionally soap-operas, is the scriptwriter and producer 
of Abul-Dahab. His credits include Afwah Wa Araneb 
(Open Mouths and Rabbits), ‘Ala Bab El-Wadr (At Bab 
El-Wazn) and El-Sabr FeJ-MaBahat (Patience in foe Salt 
Lake). In adapting his radio-series El-fmberator Abul- 

Dahab (The Emperor Abul-Dahab) - 

for the big screen Abdel-Azim fol- 
lowed a path be has trodden before. 

His technique is simply to take in- 
dividual episodes from foe radio se- 
ries and string them together into the 
required len gth , without any Hnlring 
footage,' transitional dialogue or plot 
change, the one innovation of die 
film script bemg the inclusion of end- 
' less .sexual insinuations: 

Abul-Dahab is released from prisoo 
after saving a sentence in Ecu of his 
employer, who had been selling un- 
derweight loaves of bread, only to 
find foil foe said employer had re- 
neged on his agreement to pay a 
; monthly allowance to Abul-Dahab’s 
wife and child. As a consequence of 
this oversight Abul-Dahab storms 
into the bakery, knocks his employer 
about a bit, before burying htm in 
dough. Unfortunately Ahmed Zaki 
cannot quite hide his amusement at 
foe denoaement of foe bakery scene. 

The cameras keep on rolling as he 
chuckles and his character's motiva- 
tion disappears into thin air. 

Abul-Dahab's job-hunting goes on 
for quite a few minutes. Lock of suc- 
cess leads firm to fall a de- 
pression ccunterpo rated by a strange- 
ly cheerful soundtrack of Ahmed 
Zaki singing happy songs. Thu 
unique case of schizophrenia makes 
for a viewing experience similar to 
watching animated Russian pictures. 

One has to either try not to listen to 
the song in order to be able to follow 
foe film, or enjoy foe song and quit 
watching the film. 

A major drag dealer, looking for 
someone to be his delivery boy, 
learns about Abul-Dahab’s hitherto 
unappreciated loyalty to his former 


employer. And just for delivering packages of coffee 
Abul-Dahab is paid surprisingly generously. Only when 
one of his customers is arrested by the police does Abul 
Dahab discover that it is hashish, not grounds, that are 
contained in die packages. For a moment be is tom be- 
tween conscience and foe need to provide for bis family, 
eventually surrendering to the tempting power of drug- 
money. 

Quite whether finding a job with a criminal record is as 



Fast perfect, Shadia (above right) in Midaq Alley: Present continuous, Adel Imam 


•On average the budget for a film in Egypt is LE700,000, a figure that would not cover 
the salaries of foe malre-up personnel on a big Hollywood production. The lion's share of 
tins figure goes to the stars acting in the film who. by virtue of their long years playing sec- 
ondary roles finally deserve some money to secure their sometimes ill-concealed old age. 
Yet inflation, and the law of diminishing returns, means that even superstars can die in pen- 
ury. The silver screen loves youth. Fees appear to have an inverse relationship with ex- 
perience. The older you get, the less they pay. In foe worst cases actors are eventually 
forced to accept any role to appear on foe screen again. And any screen will do, even if it is 
rally a few inches wide. 

•Once upon a time foe Egyptian cinema attracted foe cream of foe literati. During the 
1950s and early ’60s, as national consciousness peaked, the names of Naguib Mahfouz, 
Youssef EJ-Seba’i, Ehsan AbdeJ-Qoddous, Abdel-Handd Gouda El-Sahhar, Amin Youssef 
Ghorab, Sarwat Abaza, Galil El-Bendari, Fathi Abul-Fadi and Youssef Gohar could be 
found in tire credits, os they either scripted films, or adapted their own novels and short sto- 
ries for foe big screen. 

It is a phenomena that by the early ’70s had all but ended. Hardly any novelist or play- 
wright tackle screenplays today. Yet foe constant recycling of a few basic plots suggest that 
imaginative screenwriters are what Egyptian cinema most lacks. 

•All those film stars deemed box office draws, male and female, have either passed the 
half century mark or are approaching it at speed. Yet foe big screen's need for fresh new 
blood exceeds by for the craving of any vampire locked up in his coffin for centuries. 
Egypt's top superstar is still playing foe same characters he did since 1966: same looks, 
same age, same grimaces.. .there is minimal difference in either performance or character. 
The most significant development has been Adel Imam's ever increasing centrality and in- 
dispensability to the plot — or, as is sometimes foe case, to the movie, even in foe absence 
of a plot 


impossible as the film makes out is debatable, but Abdd- 
Azim's script is hardly big on realism. Certainly an enor- 
mous number of people, especially craftsmen, go about 
without any identification documents. Their ni cknames 
serve as both advertisement and guarantee of their skills . 
On more than one occasion Farid Shawfcy announced 
proudly that bis 1954 film Ga aloum Mugreman ( They 
Made a Criminal of Me), which dealt with a similar in- 
difference from society towards the unemployment of the 

main character, heavily influenced President 

Abdel-Nasser's in changing laws to make it 
easier for first time offenders to be re- 
assimilated in foe labour market But that was 
in the early fifties, when social realism was 
the name of the game. 

Abu] Dahab ’s career as a drag baron pro- 
gresses on an upward curve. Having more 
imagination in hiding drugs than simply 
heaping them into coffee sacks he quickly 
becomes die right-arm of the drag dealer — 
apparently foe experienced professional 
gangster didn’t know any better than to 
stack die drugs inside his coffee store. His 
big break, though, comes when his boss is 
shot by the police as they speed through a 
checkpoint Abul-Dahab throws foe injured 
man out of foe car, leaving him stranded 
somewhere in foe desert In the meantime 
his young son dies in hospital, after under- 
going surgery. 

The plot thickens, ever more tllogically. 
Abul-Dahab attempts to make love wifo tits 
first wife, is then seduced and rejected by a 
dressmaker. His sister proceeds to seduce 
his henchman. Since neifoer location nor 
even camera angles changed much, it is a 
blessing that foe costumes were occa- 
sionally different Yet despite costume 
changes foe flow of events becomes monot- 
onous and predictable. 

Abul-Dahab signs all his possessions over 
to foe dressmaker who prom p tly dumps 
him. He fires at his second wife and lover 
with a machine gun, which amazingly caus- 
es not even a scratch. He then (hives his 
henchman to suicide, before the final trag- 
edy, in which Abul-Dahab's second wife is 
accidentally shot by her lover. 

Cue the police, one of them played by the 
writer-producer. 

“You’ll get out of ft, Abul-Dahab," calls 
the first wife. 

What other films, one wonders, will get 
out of the can. 


pltUa 

Britain is celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the death of William 
Morris. To marie foe occasion 
an exhibition of bis work 
opened on 9 May at at foe 
Victoria and Albeit Museum. 
Meanwhile many British 
newspapers and magazines 
carried commemorative piec- 
es about him — I say com- 
memorative pieces to avoid 
using the word homage. 

Going through foe articles, 
it transpires that Moms has as 
many enemies as admirers. 
Morris has always been a 
controversial subject. Yet for 
us young students of foe ’40s 
he was almost an idoL With 
the popularity of socialism 
during foe years of World 
War fl ft was not surprising 
that one of our set books at 
the English Department, Cai- 
ro University, was a collec- 
tion of essays and lectures by 
William Morris, published 
under foe title On Art and So- 
cialism. 

To those of our readers un- 
acquainted with Moms’ 
work, a cursory expose of his 
philosophy and an would not 
be amiss. Morris was strongly 
opposed to what he described 
as “the professional scourge 
of the indostrial-system” and 
“foe hideously ugly products 
of die Victorian factories". 
He was, in feet, an arch- 
enemy of the entire social 
system that had spouted that 
ugliness. His was a certain 
nostalgia or rather, in foe 
words of one writer, “a ro- 
mantic retreat into pre- 
Raphaelrte nostalgia, painting 
a picture ofa vanishing age". 

Morris was an outstanding 
designer, craftsman and poet 
In foe 1860s he was a friend 
of Dante Gabriel Rosetti and 
an enthusiast of the romances 
of Malory, Walter. Scott and 
Tennyson. He was a pioneer 
ecologist, a conservationist 
and a campaigner for social 
justice and colonial freedom. 
A lover of nature, motifs from 
the natural world run through 
his poetry. He often called for 
the revival of traditional Eng- 
lish crafts — hence his crea- 
tion of febrira, wall paper, 
chairs and stained glass. In all 
his works be shunned chem- 
ical dyes, opting for organic 
ones instead. 

He was a keen reader of 
place and nothing saddened 
him more than to see a place 
he loved demolished or crass- 
ly redeveloped. His passion 
for old building wmanwiwi 
from bis belief in the psycho- 
logical role they play in the 
span of human life as orienta- 
tion - points which provide 
continuity and emotional se- 
curity. 

Morris was a great believer 
in beauty — there is his well- 
known aphorism: “Have noth- 
ing in your house except what 
you know to be useful or be- 
lieve to be beautiful" Beauty, 
to him, was a living force 
which could, by means of art 
“make man's work happy and 
his rest fruitful”. Or again — 
“Every man that made any- 
thing made ft a work of art as 
well as a useful piece of 
goods ” For work, so done, 
turns rr m n into an artist, and 
conversely art, to Morris, was 
“an expression of man’s joy 
in his work." 

Indeed, Morris’ article of 
faith that things are beautiful 
“when they were part of some 
genera] scheme of living" 
calls to mind foe Egyptian 
school of “art for life”. This 
was initiated by the great art- 
ist and teacher Homed Said. 
Like Morris, Sad believes in 
functional ait, and like him, 
he and his disciples created 
pieces of furniture and fabrics 
foal were real works of art. 
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Filling in the balance sheet 


Masir Masr (Fate of Egypt). Mohamed Naguib, Cairo: Dar Diwan, 1996 


oemoirs of Mohamed Naguib, Egypt’s first 
lent after foe 1952 Revolution, were actual- 
■jtten in February 1955, shortly before he 
ae a political prisoner, a process that re- 
I in two decades bouse arrest The final 
of his life, following file death of his wife 
:hildren, were devoted largely to his. pet 
and cats. 

■ publisher’s preface notes that Major- 
ca] Naguib wrote the memoirs in English in 
after his disagreement with the Revolu- 
y Command Council and his deposition in 
Though ‘translated into Arabic and pnob- 
L they were quickly banned, the only copy 


mg because Naguib was writing of things 
a his ramd. the reader is presented with a 
mailed and vivid picture of foe events of 
te. Furthermore, Nagttib had not yet been 
gd to imprisonment and house, arrest and . 
cse memoirs are free of the no te of sad- 
if bi tte n**** even, that runs through his 
ook of memoirs, Kolinuxti IM-Tarikh (My 
foT History), published before his death in 

'^ok opens with' a bud's- eye- view of 
in 1936. foe year in which King Farouk 
sd to the throne. He draws a portrait of an 
aJ country ruled by a decadent fang, 
corruption was the order of the day. The. 
st class plays every trick in the book to 
axes, smuggles money out of the country; 

s land aodpFopeity for speculation, In- 
gres band in hand with unemployment, 
becmxw poorer by tte foiy. 
/officers with links to fhcfeiiahirtoT pet- 
snunent functionaries were, accenting to 


Naguib, most keenly aware of file polit- 
ical and social situation of the country. 

Naguib takes himself as an example: one 
of his grandfathers was a peasant, the 
other an officer, while Ms father was an 
- army captain working in the civil ser- 
vice in Sudan. 

Rampant corruption, both within the 
army and outside, combined with the 
-. war m Palestine to prompt a number of 
officers to question the whole system. 

‘ Naguib was a colonel, later promoted to 
brigadier during the Palestine War. 

From foe very start, Nagnib was op- 
posed to the war. He was aware of foe 
an army’s shortcomings and its 
supplies, and consequently 
predicted its defeat Given foe arms em- 
bargo at foe time, he argued that the 
Egyptian army would have dome better 
to support the movement of Palestinian 
resistance. Yet despite such beliefs Na- 
guib participated valiantly in the war, 
preceding his soldiers, eating and sleep- 
ing wifo. them. Injured in combat, he re- 
turned to foe batue field even before his 
wounds could heal. 

Naguib elaborates on the drastic im- 
pact the defeat in the Palestine War of 
.1948 had on foe army, and foe develop- 
ment of everts later. There were de- 
fective armaments imported by the 
king's friends and entourage. Such in- 
stances of corruption were one of the main rea- 
sons for foe confrontation between the king and 
foe group of nationalist officers. The confronta- 
tion, led by Naguib, became public during regu- 
lar elections of the officers’ club. The candidate 
sponsored by foe king was known to all and foe 



1937: Mohamed Naguib, centre, back, stands behind AbdeJ-Rahmaa Al-Mabdi 


candidate supported by foe free officers was 
equally known. It was the latter who woo foe 
vast majority of die votes despite repeated 
threats from foe palace. 

In terms of secrecy it was not easy for a ma- 
jor-general to collaborate with officers of minor 


rank in creating the 
group of Free Of- 
ficers. Naguib was 
known for bis strong 
nationalist stands. He 
confesses that he ac- 
cepted to lead foe 23 
July coup after its 
success but did not 
participate in the 
preparations for it. He 
thus shouldered most 
of the responsibility 

in those early, critical 
moments when foe 
young officers needed 
a well-known na- 
tionalist officer as 
their figure-head. Na- 
guib accepted to play 
this role although the 
risk was always there 
that the coup d’6tat 
would fail and that he 
would be put to death 
by foe king, however 
peripheral his role. 

In narrating these 
events Naguib is not 
out to turn his past to 
profit Throughout the 
tone is invariably 
confessional and 
modest. This is all the more admirable since it 
was probably his credibility at the helm of a 
movement otherwise peopled by low ranking of- 
ficers that ensured a smooth transition of power. 

After the expulsion of foe king a new chapter 
in foe life of Egypt, Mohamed Naguib and foe 


free officers begins. Despite Naguib’s religious 
nature be was not one for the manipulation of re- 
ligion in the sphere of politics. He pinpoints one 
of the major mistakes of the free officers — the 
exception they made of file Muslim Brotherhood 
when they decided to dissolve all political par- 
ties. Naguib is also categorical in his rejection of 
communism though, it must be said, there is lit- 
tle indication that he has any clear grasp of what 
it is. He makes clear that he fully approved of 
the army’s treatment of the striking Kafr El- 
Da wwar workers, and supported the execution of 
their leaders. 

It did not take long, however, for conflicts to 
appear among the ranks of foe Revolutionary 
Command Council. Naguib, on his part, asserts 
that he recommended that democratic practices 
be reinstated, that after the Free Officers de- 
throned foe king, they should have returned to 
their camps, leaving foe task of rule to foe pol- 
iticians. 

At foe end of Ms memoirs, Naguib provides 
his balance sheet, as it were, of laws passed, 
measures taken and developments during his 
two-year tenure. 

Finally, Naguib offers his opinions on a num- 
ber of issues related to Egypt's position vis-i-vis 
the world in 1955. For Egypt to be Si friend of 
the West", as he puts it, ft is imperative, he 
writes, that the British withdraw from foe coun- 
try and that foe Sudan issue be resolved As for 
Israel. Naguib is careful to bring out the dis- 
tinction between the Jews and Israel. "We are 
not against foe Jews”, he writes, "of whom a 
large community lives among us as Egyptians.” 
It is Israel's expansionist, imperial ambitions 
that must be guarded against" 

Reviewed by 

Mahmoud Et-Wardanl 





1 2 Living 


Fountain 
of youth 
or 

sleeping 

pill? 

Do you want to live longer, look 
younger, healthier and more? 
Nermeen El-Nawawi investigates 
claims that we now have a wonder 
pill that does it all 


Egyptian pharmaceutical companies are now pro- 
ducing locally the new drug, melatonin which for 
the past few months has stirred a more than vivid 
interest among many sections of the population. 
Previously imported privately it has now been 
commercialised under the brand name Vivamax 
Melatonin, and is available in pharmacies at a 
cost of LEI 5 for every 30 capsules. Tested in- 
dependently in Egyptian laboratories, the drug has 
earned high ratings. 

Originally manufactured and tested in the US, it 
has been advertised as the new fountain of youth, 
extending normal life span by 25 per cent or more 
and injecting elderly people with renewed health 
and boundless energy. The old could now enjoy 
once more a foil, active life with the same zest 
and vigour as a forty-year- old spring chicken and 
with no harmful side effects or long-term dangers 
to worry about In the US however, melatonin is 
registered with die Federal Drug Administration 
as a nutritional product, and therefore sold over 
the counter, whereas in Egypt it is produced as a 
prescription drug, said Dr Gamila Moussa, under- 
secretary of die Ministry of Health for phar- 
maceuticals. Moussa confirms that the drug now 
distributed in Egyptian pharmacies has the same 
composition as the tablets made in the US. 

But what exactly is melatonin? We are told it al- 
ready exists in its natural state in every living sub- 
stance, from algae to h uman beings, and plays dif- 
ferent roles in the human body. It has been 
isolated and its effects studied on animal s and hu- 
mans, albeit not yet sufficiently, insist some sci- 
entists. 

According to the 1996 World Health Network 
report, providing mice and rats with a supplement 
of the substance has been shown to enhance their 
health in a surprising number of ways. The report 
also suggests that determined dosages can stop or 
retard the growth of human breast cancers and in- 
duce tumor regression if used in conjunction with 
chemotherapy. 

“By playing an important role in the regulation 
of the sleep-wake cycle, melatonin induces sleep 
without foe side effects of sedatives and other 
sleep aids," says Dr Mohamed Ghanem, professor 
of psychiatry at Ain Sbams University. It reduces 
the time it takes to foil asleep, increases actual 
sleeping time and reduces the number of awak- 
enings after the onset of sleep, be explains. 

Among the functions of melatonin listed by foe 
World Health Network report is that of efficiently 
combating jet tag because it resets the body's bio- 
logical clock. In addition, it may prevent heart dis- 
ease by lowering blood cholesterol. New research 
suggests that it could be effective in foe treatment 
and/or prevention of AIDS, Alzheimer, asthma, 
cataracts and diabetes. “The combination of large 
doses of the drug (300 mg) with progesterone in- 
hibits ovulation in females, without foe unpleasant 
side-effects of conventional estrogen-containing 
pills,” claims Dr Hi sham El -Gayar, professor of 
endocrinology and internal medicine at Ain Shams 
University. 

In addition, according to foe World Health Net- 
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work report, foe substance acts as an intercellular 
antioxidant, preventing and reducing foe damage 
done to the body by free radicals, thereby pro- 
tecting every part of the cell and every cell of the 
body, including vital brain cells. 

Referred to as “the hormone of darkness", me- 
latonin is secreted by foe pineal gland, a small or- 
gan situated behind foe eye, weighing 100 - 150 
mg. Pharmacist Mahmoud Ghourab, chairman of 
foe Giza Pharmacists Syndicate, sheds light on 
foe composition of the substance and its role in 
foe buxnat cycle: “[It] is composed of an amino 
acid called tryptophan, which we get from the 
food we ingest. Tryptophan is then converted into 
seratonin, a brain chemical involved with mood, 
which, in turn, is converted into melatonin. “We 
get our high energy level from seratonin during 
the day and our restful sleep from melatonin at 
night," he says. Moreover, according to Dr Huss- 
ein El-Orabi, professor of endocrinology at Ain 
Shams University, it has two other vital functions: 
it is responsible for hormonal regulation and for 
providing antioxidant protection. 

The pineal gland gives orders to other systems 
through the release of melatonin: changes in its 
levels inform the body, inducing it to enter pu- 
berty. begin foe sleeping or wakefulness pro- 
cesses, alert it to produce antibodies. Therefore, 
the pineal gland acts Like an orchestra conductor, 
using foe substance as its baton. 

Melatonin production occurs almost entirely at 
night and is actually stimulated by darkness. “The 
onset of secretion is around 9 - 1 1 pm and the off- 
set is between 7-9 am,” E 1-Gay ar says. When 
light hits the retina of the eye, neural impulses sig- 
nal the pineal gland to slow foe production. 

Melatonin is secreted abundantly until pu- 
berty, and then its levels decline steadily into old 
age. As soon as foe pineal gland senses we’re old, 
around foe age of 45 it begins to reduce its pro- 
duction. signaling to all other systems that it is 
time to start the aging process. If at the age of 40 
we could attain foe levels that we had in youth, 
the pineal gland would continue to give orders ap- 
propriate to a young body. Chronologically, we’d 
be entering middle and old age; biologically, we’d 
still be young. Ghanem is sceptic cc that count, 
however, claiming that the anti-aging character- 
istics are an illusion more in foe nature of wishful 
thinking: “The drug is only capable of improving 
the quality of life," he says. 

Dr. Russel Reiter, professor of neuro- 
endocrinology at foe University of Texas Health 
Sciences Center and- “godfather of melatonin re- 
search" discovered in 1993 that melcionin is foe 
body's most crucial antioxidant This is clearly il- 
lustrated in his major book on foe topic. “ Me- 
latonin: Your Body 's Natural Wonder Drug ”. 

Reiter reports that there are no human studies to 
support the contention that h will really extend 
normal people lifespan, although it has caused a 
20 per cent increase in foe lifespan of both rats 
and mice. “If melatonin allows you to live longer, 
it may be due to its proven ability to reduce free 
radical damage, stimulate an aging immune sys- 


tem, protect the cardiovascular system and stim- 
ulate the production of growth hormone,” Reiter 
emphasised. 

One of foe key glands stimulated by foe sub- 
stance is foe thymus, frill of the white blood cells 
which fight infection. In response to decreased 
levels, foe thymus shrinks and disappears. Me- 
latonin also seeks to counter foe immune- 
suppressing effects of foe stress hormone, which 
causes us to get sick when we’re under pressure. 
That may be why younger people seem better able 
to handle high-pressure jobs or demanding sched- 
ules. says Ghanem. He has not found it effective 
in the treatment of brain damage and mental dis- 
orders, however. 

Researchers are still indecisive about the op- 
timum doses to be prescribed in each of the differ- 
ent conditions which foe drag is alleged to treat, 
because the same dose can produce different blood 
levels in each particular case. Yet, most physicians 
suggest that starting with a 2 or 3 mg dose one 
hour before bedtime is sufficient for inducing 
sleep, alleviating jet lag, combating die aging 
process, affording antioxidant protection and as- 
sisting immune therapy. 

Ghourab advises patients to stay away from 
“natural melatonin" because it might be con- 
taminated with viruses and proteins which could 
evoke an antibody response. “Synthetic melatonin, 
on the other band, is made from chemicals iden- 
tical to that produced in foe body," he says. Al- 
though foe synthetic variety is available in three 
different preparations — regular, time-release and 
sublingual — time-release tablets are foe best 
choice. "They allow foe drag to enter the blood- 
stream more gradually, which enables patients to 
take a low dose and still have it in their blood- 
stream throughout the night,” Ghourab explains. 
Regular tablets cause the substance to enter the 
bloodstream rapidly and sublingual ones most 
rapidly, producing much higher levels than nor- 
mally present in the body. 

To date, foe drug has not caused problems to its 
users. Reiter suggested in his book that patients 
taking 6 grammes in carefully monitored studies 
showed no signs of toxicity. “The only consistent 
side effect of high doses has been drowsiness and 
a slower reaction time," Reiter explained. More- 
over. foe Food and Drug Administration reports 
that in foe two years it has been available over the 
counter, no alarming negative side effects have 
been reported. Reiter, however, declares that al- 
though melatonin has been tested on humans in 
hundreds of studies, it has not been administered 
in foe large-scale, carefully controlled studies nec- 
essary to determine its ultimate safety. “People 
who choose to take it at the present time are facing 
some unknown risks," Reiter said. El-Orabi shares 
foe seme view: “There are no extensive clinical 
trials on humans to rely on, no purity controls, 
standard dosing regimes or long-term evalua- 
tions." 

The 1996 World Health Network report confirms 
these opinions: “The immense popularity of me- 
latonin has brought with it some unbalanced and 


potentially dangerous views on the hormone as 
there are no conclusive human studies that guar- 
antee any positive long-term results," it says. 
“Through personal experience sod co mmunicati on 
with a large number of physicians who have treat- 
ed patients with melatonin, its only proven safe 
use is as a short-term remedy for jet tag and sleep- 
ing disorders,” adds El-Orabi. 

People under 45 already manufacture adequate 
amounts of the substance, and suppl em e n ta ti on 
should be avoided except for short-term use. “Me- 
latonin is a promising hormone but more time is 
needed to verify fields of use and safely of phar- 
macological doses which greatly exceed its phys- 
iological natural daily secretion,” El-Gayar ex- 
plained. 

According to Dr Raafat Rashwan, professor of 
endocrinology at Cairo University: “Scientists do 
not know everything about the substance as a nat- 
ural hormone in foe body, and thus cannot decide 
firmly on on artificial form-” 

Side effects are also not to be taken lightly: the 
Network reports that some people find it more dif- 
ficult to sleep when taking melatonin and ex- 
perience nightmares. Others report mikl head- 
aches, stomach upsets and feelings of depression. 
Most of these effects, however, occurred in people 
who took high doses of melatonin, were chronic 
users or were on medication. Reiter suggests that 
. it worsened depression in some people, although 
others experienced relief from foe symptoms, hr 
this respect, Ghanem suggests that foe folio wing 
people should not take supplements without the 
supervision of a physician: normal children; preg- 
nant women and nursing mothers; and people with 
severe mental illness, allergies, auto immune dis- 
eases, leukemia and lymphoma. 

Surprisingly, hundreds of thousands of people 
have decided not to wait fin: further studies and 
have begun to take the drug. 

Rashwan started taking foe American drag three 
months ago. He reports that be has been sleeping 
more deeply and for longer hours; he also reports 
a generally healthier appearance. Rashwan, who 
has been suffering from constat* migraines since 
1958, has had none since be started taking me- 
latonin. It has also regulated his heart palpitations. 

A second patient, Essam Kharma, has been tak- 
ing the American brand of foe drug for the past 
four months. Khanna reports that its most im- 
portant result is a deep and relaxed sleep. Taking 
it also helped Khanna become less nervous and 
more tolerant to stress. He finds, however, that he 
sleeps for longer hours than expected. 

A third patient. May Zeid, took Egyptian me- 
latonin for ten days. Zeid reported that it caused 
her to be more alert “I used to sleep for a couple 
of hours, wake up and stay up for the rest of the 
night,” Zeid said. 

Most physicians interviewed by the Weekly said 
that melatonin’s commercial publicity has ex- 
ceeded its scientific benefits. “The effects of such 
drugs cannot be studied through intensive prop- 
aganda campaigns," says Dr Yefaia El-Rakhawi, 
professor of psychiatry at Cairo University. 



Destiny rides the metro 


Whenever foe conversation with foreigners turra 
to why they love Egypt, one is sure to bear a 
speech on how hospitable and kind-hearted Egyp- 
tians are. I never foil to point out the absence of 
gory crimes in our land. We arc definitely not an 
aggressive, cruel people, but what exactly is 

meant by TrincT? . 

For me foe wrad often conjures up images ot 
our greengrocer, who for the past ten years hssa 

: i swtnnnnlictic nnceS SO OUT 


ey. 

The other day however, I bad a chance to ob- 
serve first-hand what Egyptians’ kindness con- 
sists of I was riding the metro late in foe after- 
noon. 1 noticed a group of smartly dressed young 
women chatting excitedly. It socn became obvi- 
ous that they were on their way to attend some 
family celebration, at which a certain young man 
would be present The young mao, Hussein, had 
apparently expressed interest in cne of foe girls of 
the group, Sumaya. She was supposed to snake a 
decision as to whether she liked him or oat Su- 
maya, from what I gathered, listening carefully 
while ostensibly reading a magazine, had already 
seen Hussein cm a previous occasion and bad 
liked what she saw. He looked “responsible”, she ! 
told her friends, a man, not a little boy. Today 
would be a confirmation of her first impression. 

S umay a was dressed far the occasion in i a crisp, 
off-white, tailored linen two-piece suit, with 
matching high-heeled shoes and a beige handbag, 
a colourful scarf only half concealing her hair. A 
hint of makeup had been carefully applied, just 
enough to highli ght eyes and lips, a particatariy 
successful attempt at suggesting subdued coyness 
and fe minini ty. 

At the next station, a mother and two fet little 
boys boarded foe women’s carriage. They too had 
party clothes on, the two little boys in suits and 
bow ties, the mother in long robes and a spotless 
white kegab. They, u&Hke the girls, were re- 
turning from a party, as foe general disarray in foe 
boys’ attire and tbezr chocolate smeared feces 
suggested. The mother parked one of foe boys 
nest to Smnaya while foe other galloped across 
foe carnage pretending to be a horse. Sumaya 
turned her attention to toe littie boy at once, trying 
to engage him in conversation. The littie boy 
locked particularly ill at ease. He was sweating 
profusely and pulling et iris beit, which was really 
too tight for comfort I reflected silently on the 
problems that this excess weight would cause him 
in later life. Suddenly foe little boy granted. He 
locked bewildered for an instant then was sick, re- 
lieving frimself of his exteosive, ill-digested meal 
all over Sumaya and her companions. The pas- 
sengers gasped The boy started bowting and ran 
to his mother, who proceeded to comforthim. Su- 
maya and her friends looked at each other, em- 
barrassed. They extracted tissues from their hand- 
bags in a hopeless a tt emp t to reduce the damage. 
At no time however did (hey leak angry. No bitter 
words were exchanged. No brie sdidanyfoing 
about foe little boy being a fet slob and foe mother 
a careless educator. The passengers clucked their 
tongues and mainly expressed concern for the lit- 
tle boy’s health. The mother, still holding her son 
in her arms, suggested that the outfits would 
greatiy benefit from a good washing. She told the 
attentive girls what brand of washing soap to use. 
They seemed to approve. Abandoning their use- 
less efforts, they tinned their attention towards the 
littie boy. Was he feeling better now? Onc of the 
girls volunteered a dory describing how she too 
had been side after a party. One should not eat 
outside one’s home, was the general conclusion. 
No further mention was made of foe missed party, 
or the spoiled dofoes. 

The girls left (he carriage at the next station. 
They were going home to wash and change. I 
wondered if Sumaya would still make it to the 
party and if Hussein would be waiting. Was she 
really as unconcerned with what had happened as 
she made herself out to be, or was she just {no- 
tending? Did die hate foe little boy deqp down, 
but was unable to find woods to express her anger, 
having been taught never to show it in public? Or 
did she maybe consider the little boy an in- 
strument of fete, a sign that her meeting with 
Hussein was not looked upon favourably in heav- 
en, where matches were made? 

The little boy's mother seemed to find Sumaya 
and her group's behaviour quite natural. In foe 
conversation she strode up a little later with foe 
other passengers, while her fet son was sleeping 
fitfully, no mention was made of foe girls. 
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Musaka’a 

Ingredients: 


I 1/2 kg. aubergine 
I ; 4 kg. minced meat (cooked) 

1 cup fresh tomato juice 

2 tbsp. tomato paste 

I !/2 tsp crushed garlic 

3 tbsp. com oil 
One bouillon cube 

Pe p p er + allspice + ground nutmeg (no 
salt) 

Method: 

Peel the black aubergine outer skin in 
strips, then slice them round into thick 
rings. In a wide baking pan, heat foe 
oiL then place the aubergine slices on 
top of it, stir frying foe slices over high 
brat, and only for a few seconds what 
foe lower layer colours. Lower foe heat 
and cover foe pan allowing foe au- 
bergine to release its juices and cook in 
them. This should take approximately 
' 10-15 minutes. You may need to add 
just a few spoonfuls of water, de- 
pending upon the aubergine. Remove 
the aubergine from beat. This process 
is used inch-arf of deep frying it in oil 
and consequently acquiring a very 
heavy meal In another cooking pan, 
melt foe butter and gently fry foe gar- 
lic, foes add foe tomato juice and paste, 
the bouillon cube, foe minced meat, foe 
spices and some water. Bring to foe 
boil, then simmer over low heat until it 
slightly thickens. Pour foe tomato 
sauce over foe aubergine and shake the 
pan, then place ft uncovered in a pre- 
heated medium oven for about 30-40 
minutes. Serve with white rice and 
green salad. 

Moushfra Abdel-Maleic 
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Cakes and coffee 


What can ail thee, coffee drinker? Nigel Ryan finds out 


A new phenomenon is appearing on foe 
streets of Cairo. Slowly, stealthily, they are 
creeping into foe most unexpected comers 
of the city. It is the upmarket coffee shop, 
which invariably sells pastries in addition to 
coffees the descriptions of which might as 
well be drawn from a seed catalogue. Blue- 
berry mocha vanilla with extract of rasp- 
berry — you know foe kind of thing — 
small bags of which appear on supermarket 
shelves usually with a gold adhesive seal an- 
nouncing that they are port of the gourmet 
coffee collection. 

They are springing up everywhere, from 
the shiny boulevards of Mobandessin to al- 
leyways downtown, where several ohwa 
bahxdis have tiled their floors, painted foe ta- 
bles a primary shade, and installed a cap- 
puccino machine. They are a sign of the 
times. I do not know whether they portend 
weU, my suspicion being that they are mere- 
ly foe beverage equivalent of foe shopping 
nralL 

I am temperamentally disinclined to stray 
west of foe river, certainly before noon, and 
so my determination to search out cap- 
puccino and croissants took me only as far 
as 26fo of July Street, 2arna!ek, where Si- 
monds, the grandfather of Cairo's cap- 
puccino bars is located True, there is a 
braoefa downtown, in Sherif Street, but it has 
all the characteristics of a non too healthy 
off-shooL It is desultory, usually empty, and 
one cannot quite help feeling guilty at hav- 
ing disturbed the staff. 

The Zamalek headquarters are altogether 
different Seldom empty, it is often difficult 
to find a seat Standing room only is the 


norm, yet even this does not deter foe cus- 
tomers, who crowd in around the cabinets 
displaying pastries, hunch in comers or jos- 
tle one another at foe counters. 

A note on etiquette: on entering purchase 
your ticket from whoever is behind the till. 
Cakes and pales appear on a separate ticket 
to beverages. Hand beverage ticket to 
whoever is behind foe counter. "together with 
a small gratuity. Pastries and pates are dealt 
with separately, at foe appropriate cabinets. 

Fruit juices at Simonds are seasonal. You 
simply look at foe stand at foe far end of foe 
counter and see wbat is piled up. These ore 
then either squeezed or liquidised, de- 
pending on the fruit. Cappuccino comes 
from a solid machine, express© from a 
slightly less substantial piece of technology. 
Croissants tend to be better the earlier you 
arrive. Unfortunately they sit in a heated 
cabinet, slowly diving out, so by noon they 
are less than appetising. by mid-afternoon 
virtually inedible. And what applies to the 
croissants applies equally to foe pales. 

I had a croissant, a small cheese flan made 
with gibna roumi , a grapefruit juice and cap- 
puccino — a reasonably substantial breakfast 
that barely cost five pounds. The cappuccino 
came with a sprinkling of cinnamon. You can 
find better, though it would be easier to find 
worse. Unless you specify otherwise, it will 
be very, very sweet While Simonds hardly 
aspires to capture the up-market clientele foie 
new pretenders appear to be after, it is a com- 
fortable place if, of course, you can find a 
seat. 

Simonds, 1 12, 26th of July. Zamalek. 
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ACROSS 
1 . Dun-coloured (4) 

5. Definite article (3) 

8. German composer, most fa- 
mous for hie stage work (4) 

12. String instrument (5) 

13. Sped (3? 

14. Quotidian (5) 

16. Loft (5) 

1 7. Refuse scrap (3) 

18. Boredom (5) 

19. Store, abb. (3) 

20. Auctioneers' mallets (7) - 
23. And so on, abb. 13) 

34. Novice (4) 

26. Miscarry (5) 

27. Fish of tutbot kind (4) 

28. Rupees, abb. (2) 

30. ._May morning. 2 wds (3) 

3 1. Weather directions (2) 

32. Hayden was called its “fa- 
ther" (8) 

36. Female fowl (6) 

40. Cavity for earring (7) 

41 . Slow dance of French or- 



Lasr week’s solution 


igin,pL<7) 

42. Chirps (6) 

43. Conductors (8) 

44. Persona] pronoun (2) 

45. -. Juan, Argentina (3) 

46. Suffix forming nouns (2) 

47. Clangs: containers (4) 

50. Palettes (5) 

52. Resound (4] 

56. Pet name ofPresident Lin- 
coln (3) 

57. Self-playing percussion in- 
strument (7) 

59. Room for natural science ex- 
periments (3) 

60. Brass instrument used by 
army (5) 

62. Mr Ferrer (3) 

63. It replaced the harpsichord 

(5) 

65. Blotch (5) 

66. Pet name of Onassis (3) 

67. Chute (5) 

68. Rolled down (4) 

69. Weather directions (3) 

70. Stately shade tree; pL (4) 

DOWN 

1 . Short simple song (5) 

2. Revolving part of machine (5) 

3. Miss McGraw (3) 

4. German family of tnunexans 

(4) . 

5. Brass instrument (8) 

6. Melodious sound (7) 

7. Intestines (6) 

8. Lyric poems (4) 

9. Melted (3) 

10. More delicate (5) 

1 1 . A woodwind insttument (5) 



12. Immense (4) 

15. City, jumbled (4) 

21. Films: to be seen rally by 
adults, abb. (2) 

22. Right, abb. (2) 

25. Gi^mytt»logy,nHiskiOT 
who charms beasts, rockxahd 
m*s(7) 

27. ...Beauty, Fn (7) 

29. Photographs; pellets (5) 

31 . Perception; b rai n sdn tuitffl 

32. Deposit; inclined; cotteefcon 

(?) 

33. 

(3) 

34. Machine Repafr Engineer, 
abb. (3) 

35. Office Sac Lifesaving Se- 
vices.abb. (3) 

36. Type ofbaked pastry (3) 


37. 1 w am ii n piajiaCHm 

38. Toe, jumbled (3) 

39. Weather directions (3 
41 . Plucked string instm 
43. Behaviour, etiquette 
45. Admiral (6) 

47. Thrusts (4) 

48. Adjoins (5) 

49. Frt for a king (5) 



two), L abb. ( 2 ) 

53. Declare; rave rights 

54. Workers; perwer (5) 

55. Double reedwind ir 
(4) 

57. Be undecided; ham 

58. Polygonal recess (4) 
61. Raman 52 (3) 

64. Poorly (3) 
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Who needs words? 


For forty years, the mordant humour of Hegazi's caricatures have exposed the irony 
behjnd the painful contradictions of everyday reality in the Arab world. This year, 
Hegazi turns sixty. Fayza Hassan tries to pin down this master of witticism 




In his compilation of Hegazi’s forty years of car- 
icatures, Mohamad Bogbdadi writes in the preface 
of his bookHegazL : the artist qf the Egyptian al- 
leys: “Have yon ever tried to review historical 
events through the pen of a caricaturist? To listen to 
the voices of the ordinary Egyptian people echoing 
in the thousands of quips accompanying the car- 
icatures?" 

This is what Bogbdadi has done, and for five 
years he went about collecting nearly forty years of 
caricatures and children's books flhistraticHK, in an 
attemp t to explain Hegazi’s art and personality. His 
task was complicated^ oy the fact that Hegazi never 
kept any of his wades. Once be wrote a short note to 
Bogbdadi — who was asking fin* his help in lo- 
cating some of his old caricatures — informing him 
that his own work embarrassed him. He pains- 
takingly avoided to even glance in passing at what 
he had already published Confronted with it by 
chance while leafing through a publication he 
blocked it out of his consckaxt observation. When it 
was done, be wanted nothing to do with it any 
zone. Therefore, he kept nothing. There were no 
records, no soap books. 

Bogbdadi was left to die task of looking for pub- 
lished caricatures, sc anning archives and micro- 
films in search of the famous signature, with no en- 
couragement from his subject. On die contrary. He- 
gazi md bis best to dissuade him. “This kind of ret- 
rospective is usually done to honour dead artists," 
he »rid, “so why can't you leave it alone until I am 
gone and then publish your book if you wish?" But 
Hegazi, one of die greatest Arab caricaturists, is in- 
triguing to all those who enjoy his weak. He is . 
shrouded in mystery: be lives as a semi recluse and 
little is known of has priva t e life. 

Who is die man? How did be come to this foam of 
political and social discourse, why does be abandon 
it fat long spells, why is he back now publishing in 
Rose El-Yotasefl “The great silent man" as Ahmed 
Fuad Negm has called him, doesn’t say much on 
the rare occasions when he surfaces, these days, ex- 


cept that like his father, die train driver, he is not in- 
clined to verbosity. 

C ommenting on Hegazi's most popular car- 
icatures, veteran journalist Samir Sobhi says: “If in 
the ’40s and "50s, AbdeL-Samie’ pictured El-Masri 
Effendi with his tarboush and sebha (worry beads) 
and if Rakba’s favourite character was a bint el- 
baJad, coyly copying foreign ways, Hegazi has pre- 
sented his public with the genuine, typical Egyptian 
woman, her head covered with the mandil bi ouya, 
(Head kerchief adorned with colourful pompons on 
dm edge) going around the ham clad in her melaya 
laff (black wraparound used in the olden days to 
cover the body from shoulders to ankles), ac- 
companied by the slip-slap of her traditional wood- 
en clop. “Hegazi,” rays Sobhi, “has favoured the 
true bint el-balad cosily plump and plagued with a 
thousand problems borne with simplicity and cou- 
rage.” Her fellah counterpart is a fitting match , a 
true product of the Egyptian countryside, instantly 
recognisable as such, event when sporting a “St Mi- 
chael" writ” 

One of Hegazi's most famous caricatures features 
a rather hefty housewife having forsaken the mandil 
but not the dogs, sitting next to her identically 
«z>xyd husbandL. He is smoking a cigarette with his 
after dinner cup of tea watching a belly dancer on 
television: the image of petty bourgeois grat- 
ification. Their five children express the pre- 
occupation of the day brought about by official 
.commentaries on the reckless misuse of subsidised 
foodstuff: “Honestly the government can’t stand us. 
We represent the population surplus, our father is a 
redundant worker and our mother has grown fat on 
subsidised bread.” (see cartoon top left) 

It is always the daily problems of the poor which 
arrest Hegazi and if his observation is ironical it is 
compassionate as welL Those who know him say 
that he has been gtmngty influenced by his child- 
hood years, spent in Tanta. His family was poor. 
During the summer holidays, be used to ride back 
and forth on ins father’s steam-powered train 


watching die Egyptian countryside and the ftd- 
lahin’s toil tiuough the window. At night, he slept 
with his father in one of the derelict shacks the rail- 
ways provide for their workers. Supper consisted of 
a few ta ‘miya spread on a newspaper. 

When Hegazi turned 16, he suddenly quit school 
and tan away from Tanta with a friend, terrified at 
the idea that if bis parents found out that he was a 
gifted artist they would insist on enrolling him at 
the ait academy, paying his fees, a thing the family 
could OJ-affordL In Cairo he found work as an il- 
lustrator, but it is only when he had started working 
at Rase El-Youssef that his talent as a caricaturist 
bloomed. 

Once he had found his medium, Hegazi became 
famous practically overnight. The late Salah Jahin, 
the most talented and established caricaturist of the 
period, Sobhi says, knew well Hegazi's worth. As 
editor-hhchief of the magazine Sabbah el-Kheir. the 
breeding grounds of most Egyptian caricaturists, be 
allowed Hegazi's pen a free reign. 

Often in his tile Hegazi goes through a crisis. 
What causes it is not clear. Friends venture guesses 
that Hegazi simply ignores. During one of these 
spells of depression be turned his attention to il- 
lustrating children’s books with caricatures which 
became as famous as his previous work. For a 
while, he completely abandoned his role of social 
and political critic. 

Thoroughly political, Hegazi is first and foremost 
an artist who has used his pen masterfully to ex- 
press the woes of the deprived, the dispossessed and 
the marginalised. He reels kinship, he is on their 
side, never patronising in his political message. His 
caricatures arc pure agit-prop which attempt to draw 
the poor out of their apathy, distancing them from 
their miserable condition by giving than a chance 
to laugh at it. Being able to laugh at one’s problems 
empowers. Problems become less overbearing, 
more liable to be controlled when their absurdity is 
grasped. 

Hegazi has contributed regularly to all the Ta- 


gamnra Party's left wing publications, Al-Ahali , as 
well as the monthly magazine Al-Yassar. But his 
caricatures are also prominent in Al-Ahram AJ- 
Iqtisadi as well as in scores of publications in Egypt 
and the Arab world. His art can address any kind of 
public but his preoccupation remains central, his 
aim never forgotten. 

Artist Garry 1 Shafik went to school with Hegazi 
and has remained his long life friend: “We went to 
the Thanawiya School for boys in Tanta. Hegazi 
was so much brighter than the others that be seemed 
to have nothing to learn from what was being 
taught He bated the mediocrity of it all. But he was 
very active in other fields, belonged to our phi- 
losophy society and while quite young exhibited 
fierce nationalism. Hegazi was a loner. He never 
mingled with the others devoting his tune to draw- 
ings and etchings accompanied by biting little social 
messages and portraits of great nationalists such as 
Arabi, Mustafa Kamel and Saad ZaghlouL 

During his second year in secondary school, rays 
Shafik, Hegazi ran away to Cairo with his friend 
Ishaq Kilada and disappeared. “He began his career 
as a caricaturist in 1954. By I960 he was famous." 

The discourse on Hegazi comprises a number of 
constants: his brilliance, his nationalism, his biting 
humour, his infinite compassion for the down- 
trodden, his intellectual honesty and his left wing 
politics. 

Mohieddin El-Labbad, the famous graphic de- 
signer and illustrator of numerous children’s books, 
says that Hegazi uses his sharp intelligence, his cul- 
ture ami his expatise in art, as well as his under- 
standing of politics to deliver highly charged polit- 
ical messages is the form of a student's prank. 
Aching injustice is constantly present but its sharp- 
ness is soothed by the smile. When Hegazi left Tan- 
ta, says El-Labbad, be lived in the poorest areas of 
Cairo, sharing his days with the marginals and the 
destitutes. He remembers his old friends and has al- 
ways remained in contact 

“Hegazi's dunking is clear and concise, rays El- 


Labbad. He Hi smurfs unnecessary rfgtniln wnrf reach- 
es for the unadorned truth. This is why be is so suc- 
cessful in addressing children.'* According to El- 
Labbad, writing and drawing for children achieves 
many purposes in Hegazi’s world: When things are 
so bad that they ache, only silence is in order. Once 
be told Tallal Salman of the Beirut-based drily Al- 
Safit : “Fi mawaqef bit seer el-ghadab we mawaqef 
bit seer el-arqf” (There are conditions which stir 
anger others which only stir disgust). When struck 
with disgust, children’s books and the contempla- 
tion of a brighter future give him solace. 

Journalist and satirical columnist Salah Eissa sees^ 
a large dose of black comedy in Hegazi's art and in 
his portrayal of the tragi-comic every day life of the 
poor Arab placed in impossible situations. He 
stresses though that one should never confuse He- 
gazi’s irony with cynicism. This trait, he says, is 
completely absent in his character. He feels nothing 
but compassion for his feOow men. According, to 
Eissa Hegazi's childhood with his father was wak- 
ing on the trains gave him a chance to observe first 
hand the misery of the poor. He has never been able 
to forget. 

A little mare than a month ago, after a long pe- 
riod of silence, Hegazi has 

gone back to providing Rose 

El-Youssef with work. Why r* 

the change? No ne seems to V 

really know. At present he is J 

incommunicado, ami does \ 

not even answer his phone, 

which, according to his 

friends, means that he is /A £ 

hard at work. The car- //L^T 

ricatures app e a r in g now eve- \\ 

ry week are the proof. A \ \ \ 

look at Rose El-Youssef will ) J 1 

confirm that his bint el- ill 

baled and her fellah hus- L L 

band are as eager as ever to 

deliver his pearls of wisdom. 


Saving the 
daily strip 

Thomas Gorgulsslan reports from Florida on the opening 
of the world’s first museum dedicated to the art of tire cartoon 



Jerry Robinson 


sin- seldom thinks of museums and cartoons in tbe same 
r-M»th though for the last two months Boca Ratos, Florida, 
® witness^ the influx of thousands. of visitors all intent 
thing — a visit to the newly opened International 
u-Luffi of Cartoon Art (IMCA). Andfirom among a col- 
consisting of over 160,000 cartoons, by more than 
“JJJ artists from 50 countries, visitor? will have the 


chance to view the output of some of Egypt’s leading car- 
toonists. 

The museum is scheduled to be completed In 1997, when 
it will occupy 52,060 square feet on two floors. But in the 
meantime 26*000 square feet of galleries, the first phase of 
the massive $15 milli on project, have already opened their 
doors to. an eager public. 


The dream child: the Florida museum 

The museum is the dream ehdd of Mort Walker, creator 
of the Beetle Bailey and Bi and Lais cartoon strips. “People 
all over the world see cartoons every day». I began col- 
lecting cartoons on behalf of the public to ensure that this 
legacy would be preserved, and the opening of the museum 
will help us In this endeavour for generations to come." 

According to Jerry Robinson, president of the Cartoon- 


ists and Writers Syndicate and the person responsible for 
international aeqaidtions, the IMCA hopes to begin an on- 
going exhibition of international cartoons by the be ginning 
of 1997. 

“Such cartoons," says Robinson, “are a tour de force of 
graphic wit and political satire, through which we can find 
a new perspective on planet earth— and beyond." 
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Since its monuments are no 
took the road beyond the t 
covered Fayoum's fields, pigeo 


Visiting Fayoum should become a regular 
habit, vf anything, to relieve some big city 
stress. 

The best day trips to Fayoum start early in 
the morning. But if you're the type to plan 
an 8am departure and actually end up leav- 
ing home sometime after noon, Fayoum is 
close enough to Cairo for it not to matter. 
You'll still get a few hours of clear air and 
picturesque vistas. 

There has never been a desen highway as 
deserted as die one that links Cairo to Fay- 
oum. It's just a short. 60km jaunt. But the 
sand (and only sand) on either side of that 
straight-as-an-arrow stretch of tarmac, 
makes you feel as though you're going 
through the city's escape tunnel, on the 
verge of seeing the light 

The vision of green begins right as you en- 
ter the Governors te of Fayoum, which, in 
topographical terms, is an oasis plateau sur- 
rounded by the desen and a gigantic lake 
called Karoun. Where the highway no longer 
divides, there is a sign that tells you to take a 
right tum for the lake and its famous Au- 
berge of many a melodramatic honeymoon, 
both in real life and on the screen. Or you 
can continue straight on towards Fayoum 
City. This is where you should make a 
choice, but the best thing is, no matter which 
direction' you choose, you're in for a good 
time. 


Beni-Saleh pigeon towers 

Heading left down a dirt road after the Au- 
berge, following five little boys rolling tires 
on the ground, my travel companion and I 
came upon half a dozen pigeon towers built 
over half a century ago. They are mud-brick, 
with hundreds of cubby bole openings made 
of clay pots. 

Not many people know why the towers are 
there, or who built them, but pigeons have 
been flocking to them as though magnetised. 

Above us and all around, foe chirping of 
birds provided accompaniment to a cool, re- 
freshing breeze. The noise is a constant dur- 
ing foe day as the pigeons go to sleep at sun- 
set They live in the towers, virtually 
independent of all the humans around them. 
Nobody feeds them, and only a few smaller, 
“tastier” pigeons are occasionally slaugh- 
tered and eaten, hi other words, it's not a 
business. 

Just as I began to imagine the towers as a 
pigeon switchboard, some kind of aviary 
message delivery service perhaps, Qorani 
Abdel-Ghani Aqd, a local school teacher, 
provided a clue to the mystery. 

"These towers were originally built so that 
lots of pigeons could be delivered to foe vil- 
lage poor every year,” he said with a chuck- 
le. adding, “but they aren't any more.” The 
pigeon towers were like fancy chanty bird 
cages for the socially upwardly mobile; eve- 
ry big family had at least one built on their 
land. These days, not as many are going up; 
it would cost about LE20.000, according to 
locals, to build a new one from scratch. In 
fact, foe half-dozen remaining towers ex- 
perienced some structural damage during the 
1992 earthquake and efforts haven't been 
made to fix them. “It'd cost thousands,” said 
Aqd. “People have more important thin gs to 
think about” 



Feathered friends Bock to their home-made claypot and modbrick abode 


Small-time trade on the road to Ibshwai 


Two types of water-wheels 

“Villages where life has not changed for thou- 
sands of years...” The phrase kept running 
through my mind, but is it really true? 

Certain places in Fayoum help answer that 
question and the process usually opens up 
dozens of other, more philosophic inquiries. 
The donkey-driven waterwheel, for instance; 
that steadfast ancient Egyptian invention dial 
has provided the fellah with his water since 

time immpnwY ffll _ 

It's easy to see why die saqia, or traditional 
water-wheel is steadily disappearing from foe 
typical village scene, being replaced by the 
mechanical trombah, or water-pump. Aban- 
doned water-wheel carcasses literally litter die 
countryside. It takes three hours of donkey- 
powered spinning to produce enough water to 


irrigate one feddan. The animals take turns, 
and only last for about an hour and a half. The 
water-pump does it in minutes. 

The donkeys’ eyes are covered so they don't 
get dizzy. Following the donkey around the 
wheel for a while, I couldn’t help but think it a 
brilliant metaphor for life — or at least the 
way some people live their lives: blindly work- 
ing, going around in circles, not knowing what 
it is they're producing. Are we all like the don- 
key. bom into a cycle we don’t understand? 

Or perhaps we are all like the fellah. trapped 
in what economist Gala! Amin refers to as 
“foe illusion of progress,” forced by economic 
necessity to give up the simple life that marie 
him happy — and satisfied — and thrust into 
a world where everything must always be 
faster, more efficient and more advanced. 


Fields of joy 

There are few things more comforting than 
watching a cool breeze gush through gold- 
en fields of wheat Along, the way from 
Fayoum City to Ibshwai, look to your left 
and right Fayoum's famous wind-powered 
water-wheels will help you see foe wind. 

In other places around foe world, foe wa- 
ter-wheel is a tourist trap. Here, it’s the 
real thing, hidden between lush shades of 
yellow and green: wooden carousels of 
splashing water. You stop the car and con- 
verse with some of foe children heading 
home from school or are accosted by a 
young girl who wants to sell her little 
goat 

At a village called Ezbet Othrnan Effendi 
right by foe train tracks and the canal, there 


are three water-wheels next to each, other. 
Listen carefully, says one of the children, to 
the sounds the water-wheels (called {about, 
or coffin) make. It's a steady three-toned me- 
tallic moan, like a whole herd of very sad 
cows. The cows are probably sad because, 
this type of water-wheel works on wind- 
power and does not need their undying as- 
'si stance. 

Alas, on to the tourist trap: no trip to Fay- 
oum is complete without a drink at the Wa- 
ter-wheel Cafe. Same sad cows, same gush- 
ing Water, but foe backdrop is a surprisingly 
crowded, dusty version of Venice, a dty 
crisscrossed by canals. And take note: if you 
ask someone where foe water-wheels arc, the 
cafe, not Ezbet Othman Effendi, is where 
they * U direct you. 


EevptRir 



Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 
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Nor YaSey Office 
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fast Said Office 
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SnrmEl Mi Office 
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Aiport Office: 

tmtUL 

Wrtw 

Tria Office; 
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Direct: 

5783621 

Tato Office 

311758011788 

Zakask Office 

345828340638/1 


Mediterraneanism rising 


European and Mediterranean countries met for the first time in Naples to cooperate on 
tourism. Rehab Saad took stock of their deliberations on increasing sea-bound tourist traffic 


A conference in Naples last 
week, an outgrowth of No- 
vember's EU Barcelona sum- 
mit, saw the IS EU and 12 
Mediterranean ministers of 
tourism attempt to boost tour- 
ism traffic between their coun- 
tries. 

They recommended foe es- 
tablishment of a permanent 
centre in Naples that would 
help develop tourist and cul- 
tural resources in the Med- 
iterranean and agreed to coop- 


erate to protect the environ- 
ment, safeguard the area's cul- 
tural heritage and boost Train- 
ing and development projects 
there. 

As seekers of tourists, Egypt, 
Italy and Cyprus proposed new 
ideas: Cyprus wants to promote 
its cultural attractions rather 
than confine itself to beach 
tourism: Italy wants to throw 
light oq its Phoenician heritage 
by establishing a project be- 
tween itself. Spain, Greece. Tu- 


nisia and Malta — Med- 
iterranean countries that were 
once linked to Phoenician 
trade routes; and Egypt wants 
to facilitate investments for 
foreigners as well as Egyp- 
tians. given recent cabinet res- 
olutions removing obstacles to 
investments in hotels and tour- 
ist villages as well as confer- 
ence. health and sports tour- 
ism. Egypt also proposed 
investment projects on its 
northern coast as well as Sinai, 


the Red Sea and foe Western 
Desert oases. 

Egyptian Minister of Tour- 
ism Mamdouh El-Beltagui 
took advantage of his trip to 
Naples to meet the bead of foe 
French delegation. They agreed 
to plan joint tourist events on 
the occasion of tire 200th an- 
niversary of Egyptian-French 
relations in 1998 and discussed 
joint cultural events to attract 
tourists from distant countries 
like the USA and Japan. 


El-Beltagui said that SO per 
cent of tourists to Egypt come 
from European countries: a 
tourist flow that makes imper- 
ative the exchange of in- 
formation and tourism re- 
search. “We should make use 
of the EU and the other Med- 
iterranean countries' ex- 
perience to modernise Egypt’s 
information system and de- 
velop new tourist trends like 
health, yachting and environ- 
mental tourism,” he said. 


Travellers’ book guide 


From farmyard to hunting companion 


Patrick Houlihan, author of The Birds 
of Ancient Egypt . has produced what 
should be. but is not, a companion book 
called The Animal World of the Pha- 
raohs. Both books are published by 
the American University in Cairo Press 
in the same size and format. Each 
claims to be foe first of its kind in ex- 
amining aspects of the relationship be- 
tween people and the creatures around 
them. But here the similarity ends. 

Birds is on informative and well- 
planned book, described in Popular Ar- 
chaeology as ~a major standard work that 
will be as welcome to Egyptologists as it 
will be to ornithologists the world over”. 
The Animal World is unlikely to become 
a standard work because, simply, it does 
not do the animal world justice. 

Each covers the relationship between 
the ancient Egyptians and foe creatures 
that were important to their daily lives, 
work, leisure and religious practices. 
Birds provided a systematic survey of 
all the bird life depicted in an and hiero- 
glyphic writing, sketched foe role of 
birds in secular and religious spheres, 
and compared their present-day dis- 
tribution with that in foe times of the 


pharaohs, with full descriptions and in- 
teresting commentaries. But The Animal 
World does not attempt to do this, in- 
stead being worked around thanes 
which, while bearing ca p tiv atin g titles, 
make for confusing reading. 

“Animals in Service”, “The Thrill of 
foe Hunt” “The Pleasure of Pets” and 
other such interesting themes arc de- 
signed, the author claims, to “stim- 
ulate” in foe reader enough interest in 
natural history and culture of ancient 
Egypt for him or her to follow up these 
subjects by reading from the selected 
bibliography at the end of the book. In 
other words The .Animal World is not 
comprehensive. More reading needs to 
be done to find out about foe animals 
and their roles. But one glance at the 
bibliography, which comprises 16 
closely-packed pages of listings with 
literally hundreds of titles, and one im- 
mediately dismisses the idea and pro- 
ceeds with foe book. 

Enfousiasm soon turns to despair. 
The first chapter is called “The Divine 
Bestiary” and, in order to introduce the 
reader to foe religious significance at- 
tached to the animal world, Houlihan 


rather confusingly begins with a period 
when the indigenous culture was in its 
decline. His first quotation, on page 
one, is that of foe Christian luminary, 
Clement of Alexandria, in the second 
century AD: “On approaching a sanc- 
tuary in an Egyptian temple we s hall 
not find the god for whom we have 
been looking inside, the god towards 
whom we hove hastened, but a cat, ora 
crocodile, or a native stake, or a sim- 
ilar animal, which should not be in a 
temple, but in a cleft or a den or on a 
dung heap.” 

Houlihan admits that this quote gives 
a false impression of the ancient civ- 
ilization, because it did not practice zb- 
olotry, the worship of animals. Nev- 
ertheless, in foe perception of foe 
reader the damage is done. And foe au- 
thor does nothing more to remedy foe 
misconception because he subsequently 
takes ’ foe reader from “zoo- 
archaeological findings" in foe Late 
Predynastic Period, through foe anthro- 
pomorphic deities of foe Second Dy- 
nasty. followed by more quotations 
from classical writers like Diodorus 
Siculus, and a comment that in the an- 


cient Egyptian .view, humankind did 
not command as superior a position in 
creation over the . animal kingdom as, 
for example, in foe Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition...” Ail very confusing. . 

The following chapters are more prom- 
ising, but spoiled by some contradictions 
and a poor choice of source material. 
The author would have been better ad- 
vised to dxmdoa secondary sources in 
favour of on-site viewing of ancient 
Egyptian representations in tombs. 

Problems with the content aside, 
there are also annoying editing de- 
ficiencies throughout foe book. Take 
the use of the upper case: for some rea- 
son 'Leopard- and 'Giraffe’ arc deemed 
worthy of capital letters, while ‘ba- 
boon’ and 'elephant' remain in their 
rightful lowercase. We havecapjfeUet- 
ters for ‘Ostrich plumes’ and 'Ostrich 
eggs', but small letters fin- ‘elephant 
. msks'.-Why? -Other editorial failings in- ' 
elude foe mention of place names like 
Gabel Baikal m foe text, with no defini- 
tion of its location nor inclusion on a 
map. Available at AUC Bookstores and : 
aD major bookshops in ^ypt, -LE140. 

Reviewed by JilI Kamll 
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How 
to get 


there 


Buses - 


Super Jet. Eat Dcha and West 
Delta hues operate throughout 
Egypt 


Super Jet . . 

Super Jet sudous tare located to 
Auncca (HdiopoBsl, Tahrtr, Gta 
Bmtm Street tmd- Caro Airport 
Sates travel to Alexandria, Port 
SaUL Ovrghada and Sand. Tef. 
772-663. 


Cmro-Alrcandria ■ . 

Servicer .almost every half hour 
from 530MB to 10pm. tan Tab- 
rir, then Gas, Almaza mi the ra- 

^ Tickets LEW until 9pm; 

I thereafter; from the airport 
LEM mail 3pm; LEM thereafter. 
A VIP ta* with phone access 
leaves Atman at.7J5am- Tickets 
from Almazs LE2R; from ttae air- 
port. LE3Z each way. 


OrirvTort Said ■ 

Services every half hoar from 

to Sum; tbar-ftim, Man- 3pm, 
and 430pm,' from Atman,: then 
Rmtbk Street. Tickets LE15 each 
way. . 


Service idSmm, from Ramkb 
Square in Alexandria. -Demra Port 
Said 33 S|im. Tickets] 
wssy. 


cadi 


Services turn and 2pm. from Tab- 
riz-, Apiffi ” and Almazs. Departs 
H in afaa d a am and 5pm. Tickets 
LEriOmtA 5pm. LE45 thereafter, 
both each way. 


Atomriria-Hurgtodg.. 

Serricetpm, fitm Ramkb Square, 
Alexandria. ‘ Departs Htagfaarta 
230pm. Tickets LE60 each way. 


Cairo-Sham Et-ShdBfo 

Service 11pm, firan Tabriz; then 
Almaza. Departs Sham El-Sheikh 
llpxn. Tickets LEM each way. 


East Delta Bus i 

Buses travel to north Stun, south 
.Srrurf. i^ifr txftf /smo£&l‘ to 
IsnudUa and Suet depart firm Qu- 
laD (mem: Ramsis Square}, Almaza 
and Tagnid Square (near He- 
BopoBt). Buses to north and south 
Sbiai depart from the Shad bus 
station' at Abbasstya Square. TeL. 
. 482 - 4733 . 


Ctoro-IsmaiGa 

Service i nay 45 rainatea from 
031am to tipis, from Qulali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tick- 
i delux e bus LE5.75; tir- 
cq ndniopedbnt LE S 2S , oa r way. 


Oriro-Suez 

Services every half an hour from 
* m to 7pm. from Qulali. then Ai- 
na and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe . Ires LE5.75: rer- 

comfirionedbns LX5, one way. 


Cairo-El-Arisfa 

Services every hour from 7 30am 
» 4pm, from QtdaH, then Akmza 
aud Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe 
bus LEZl; w-caa&HDed bus 
L£U, one way. 


Services • every 45 min. from Texts 
to '630pm from Abbassiya, then 

AliUUJL iwtirtting f ,p27j 

evening LE40, one way. 


Cm 


Service Sum, from Abbassiya. tben 
Almaza. Tickets bos LE3L • 


West Delta Bus 

Stations at Tahir and Almrna. TeL 
243 - 1846 . 


Cairo-Hurahada 
Services 9am, noon. 3pm, 

1030pm, )0A5pm and llpi 
Tickets LEM one way. 


Cairo-Safaaa 

Services Jam and 3pm. 71otm 
LE35one way. 


Service 10pm. Tickets LE38 odd 
way. 

Cairo-Luxor 

Service 5am. Tickets LK35 one 
way. 

Cairo- Aswan 

Service 5pm. Tickets LXS% one 

way- 


Trains 


Trains run to Alexandria. Port Said. 
Luxor and Asuan, fiom Kauait Sta- 
tion. TeL 147 or 5 75-3555. 


“Frokk" delnc (rates with 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (fcaddnf I 
6 A 0 am and Sam, Aswan USan 
n ad 10am). Tickets to Lamar 
LE294 far foreigners and LK129 
for Egyptians, to Aswan LE3M 
for foreigners; LE141 for Egyp- 

MM 


trains 


“Spanish" deluxe 
without sleepers 

Services- to Luxor and Aswan 
M5p«. &45pm and 9.45pm, 
Tickets to Laser first class LEM; 
second class LE3I. Tickets to An- 
ware fiat class LEM; second class 
LE37. 

Cairo-AIexamlrja 
“Torbfai" trains 

VIP train; Service 8am. Tickets 
firrt cJass L£32 with B meal: 
LE22 wi thout a meal. 

Standard trains; Services 9am, 
llam. noon, 5pm and 7pm. 7Ie*- 
eofoai class LE22; second class 

LE17. 


“French” trains 

fr«n ha to 

IfLffipm. Tickets first clan turn - 
second data. LE12. 


CBTO-PortSairt 
Senses 6J»nm and &45ai 
»fim class LE45; seem 


EgyptAir 


are between two and 
390-2444; orHUusn 759-9806. 


for 

“991 for foreigners, 
trip. 


round- 


Qin>-L»n;<q; 

Tickets UU 20 for 


t LE7W for foreigners. both roond- 


r«eke^Lfc 24 ti 

MpSiSSE 
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Tokyo, Rome, Paris, Bombay — - they've all hosted squash championships and each has its own special atmosphere. But will the players ever forget 
playing in the shadow of the pyramids at the Al-Ahram International Championship? Eman AbdeHUioeti follows the thrills and spills of the competition 



The glass coart, with the pyramids of Khafu, Khafre, and Menbaure behind photos: Salah Ibrahim 


Squash in the 
pyramids’ shadow 



Ahmed Bands played Jaasber Khan in the final • 


The tally remaining wander of the ancient world is 
currently playing host to a most modem sporting 
event — the Al-Ahram International Squash Cham- 
pionship. This competition, played at the Giza pyr- 
amids, is one of flie Hi-Tech Super Series of the Pro- 
fessional Squash Association (PSA), and is being 
broadcast by 43 television companies to reach a po- 
tential worldwide audience of 100 million. Prize 
money totals $100,000. 

Many of die 1,000 spectators who showed up last 
Saturday night came mainly to see the glass court im- 
ported from England Standing on the hill 'over- 
looking the Pyramids, it was a breath-taking sight 
However, by die end of the championship even those 
who had come mainly to admire die court and cheer 
the players had quite a good idea about squash. This 
was one of AJ-Ahram’s goals in oiganising the cham- 
pionship. The other was to provide a high standard of 
competition to encourage a0 the promising Egyptian 
squash players outside the national team, a team 
which has brought Egypt’s name back to the inter- 
national squash circuit after a 1 5-year gap. 

Al-Ahram Organisation is not a stranger, to the 
world of spouts. Previously it has taken part in. or- 
ganising competitioiB in football, foe country's num- 
ber one sport. Squash, though it has never had foe 
same popular appeal, has produced a string of Egyp- 
tian international champions — Abdel-Fattah Amr, 
in die 1940s, and in the ’50s, '60s, and ’70s, Gams! 
A wad, who played the longest match in squash his- 
tory: two hours and 46 minutes against former world 


champion Jhangpr Khan. Now, in the ’90s, Egypt’s 
squash players are once again a. force to be reckoned 
with. 

By organising such an international championship, 
Al-Ahram is, of course, also promoting Egypt 
“Sport is a universal language,” said Ibrahim He- 
gazy, editor-in-chief of foe weekly Al-Ahram El- 
Riadi (Al-Ahram Sport) and deputy bead of the or- 
ganising committee. “If athletes are ill-mannered, 
they market a bad image of their own people, but if 
forty behave well, they not only give a good image of 
their countries, but they can also clear up cultural 
misunderstand ings or replace false images from the 
media with real ones.” 

Hegazy had been dreaming of an opportunity like 
this for along time — foe chance to organise a sport- 
ing event that the whole world would talk about He 
noted that Egypt was doing well in squash, the na- 
tional team having taken a surprise third place in the 
last World Teams Championship. Then be noted that 
Egypt had something no other country could boast of 
— the Pyramids. So what could be better than to 
bring world squash stars like Jaasber Khan, Rodney 
Eylcs, Brett Martin, Peter Nicol, Simon Parke, Chris 
Walker, Ahmed Barada together at foe Giza Pyr- 
amids, and- broadcast the games worldwide. 

Hegazy presented his idea to Ibrahim Nafie, chair- 
man of the board of foe Al-Ahram Organisation, 
three months ago. Hegazy suggested $65,000 as 
prize money, but an enthusiastic Nafie, who saw the 
championship as a way for Al-Ahram to put some- 


tiling back into Egypt, raised the amount to 
$100,000. He immediately called on the Ministry of 
Tourism, Ministry of Defence, the Supreme Council 
for Youth and Sports, and the Giza Goverooraie to 
collaborate on the realisation of foe project 

The location chosen for foe court and the bleachers 
was a small squared hill two kilometres from the pyr- 
amids. The initial plan was to erect an enormous tent 
covering the bleachers, which were on three sides of 
foe glass court Unfortunately, high winds made the 
idea unworkable. Instead, the construction crew had 
to erect a roofless tent around the bleachers and the 
glass court during the period of construction, to act 
as a wind break. But after the court was erected, its 
walls started to bend in the strong wind. The English 
engineers who had come to supervise the erection 
process, failed to do anything about it At one 
o'clock in the morning last Thursday, a crew from 
the Arab Contractors Company beaded by engineer 
Ismail Osman came to the rescue, holding the walls 
fast with steel wires. 

The design of the LE200.000 site was the re- 
sponsibility of italian-Egyptian Mohamed El-Had i, 
an expert on open-air sites, including museums and 
exhibitions. “We carried out careful studies of the 
area, and made sure not to use any tools or equip- 
ment that might put the monuments in danger," be 
explained. “Everything is erected cm the surface, we 
did not dig or use heavy machinery." El-Hadi has 
been organising open-air events in Italy and other 
European countries for nearly 14 years. To generate 


electricity for the place, an on-site electrical system 
was especially designed, and two generators were 
brought in. 

The tournament is now in progress, and foe feed- 
back is positive. “It is good that Egypt managed to 
put its energy and resources into this event This is a 
nation that found foe courage to take foe risk, and 
succeeded," commented John Nimmick, executive 
director of the PSA. Nimmick suggested that the 
championship should be moved to a different ar- 
chaeological site in Egypt every year, to encourage 
more and more fans to attend. He also confxmed that 
the championship would be held every year as one 
of foe PSA Super Series. The PSA board still has to 
decide after the competition whether h attained all 
its goals, or if any modifications are necessary. 

“When 1 go home, I will always remember bow the 
court overlooked this historic site,” remarked Nim- 
mick. And television presenter Robert Edwards, who 
will be presenting foe tournament in the Super Se- 
ries’ 52-minute programme broadcast daily to the 
US and UK. said the Giza site was surpassed only by 
the Bombay tournament rite. 

As for the players, most agreed that the Giza glass 
court was foe best place they had ever played. Si- 
mon Parke, ranked five in foe world and a cancer 
sufferer who has been receiving chemotherapy since 
January, said, “The minute I go into foe court, I see 
nothing but tire from w all. But as soon as I walk 
out, 1 see a wonderful view. I think I want to come 
back here." 


Egypt keeps the side up 


Barada enchanted spectators, Wagih disappointed them, 
Shabana surprised them, and Faizy proved himself 


The Egyptian squash players talcing part in the Al- 
Ahram International Championship are living proof 
that an un wavering determination to excel will pro- 
duce results. 

Ahmed Barada, always nervous of performing be- 
fore his Egyptian fans, gave them some of his great- 
est p e r forman ces since the last World Teams. Cham- 
pionship. Contrary to all expectations, Barada made 
it to the quarter-finals, beating Rodney Eyles, world 
ranked number two, with 8 score of 3-0, and has a 
good chance of beating Chris Walker, world tanked, 
seven, in foe semi-final, and even meeting Jansher in 
the final. A lucky recipient of the wiki card, which 
allowed him to enter foe main draw, Barada, world 
ranked 35, scored one victory after another, in foe 
first round last Saturday, Barada beat Argentina's Fe- 
derico Usandz, ranked 29 m the world, 3-1. In foe 
sgr-o nrf round, be swept past Daniel Meddings of 
England, ranked 20. with a 3-0 victory. 

It was not such a happy story for Egyptian cham- 
pion Amir Wagih. Wagih, ranked 23 in foe world, 
suffered a first round defeat at the hands of Eng- 
land's Stephen Meads, world ranked 14. In his match . 
against Meads, Wagih seemed heavy and was slow 
to reach the bafi. After losing many points arid 


strokes, he became argumentative with referee David 
Stevenson, whose decisions led some people to ac- 
cuse him of bias, a charge Stevenson was quick to 
deny: “I have to admit that I made some mistakes in 
that match, but 1 was not biased,” he said. “1 don't 
care if tiie player is British, Australian or Egyptian." 
And a disappointed Wagih, trying to recover from 
the frustrations of the match, refused to lay the 
blame at foe referee's door. “He may have made a 
couple of mistakes, but I have to admit i bat coaching 
.the junior national team has affected my physical fit- 
ness because I dedicated most of my time to them. I 
shouldn’t have’ overlooked my own training pro- 
gramme,” he said. It was Wagih’s second recent de- 
featin a major championship. He also lost to Ahmed 
Barada in me All Africa Championship finals. His 
poor form has prompted him to pledge to stick strict- 
ly to his daily framing routine in an attempt to regain 
his former fitness. 

' Ahmed Faizy, Egypt's junior champion, ranked 38 
in foe world, was disappointed not to receive foe 
wild card and thus go straight through into the main 
draw: However, he refused to let his disappointment 
deter him. Faizy impressed his audience with his de- 
■ termination not to mfos any shot, no matter bow dif- 


ficult it was to reach. His advanced technical moves 
lead him to bear Pakistan's Shamseddin Khan, 
ranked eight in the world, 3-1 in foe first qual- 
ification round. He then defeated Scott Handly, 
world ranked 145, 3-0 in an easy game. Faizy went 
on to the Gist round of the main draw, where he met 
Pakistan's Zarak Jaban Khan, world ranked 1 1. Un- 
fortunately Khan's experience and stamina defeated 
Faizy 3-0. 

The surprise of the tournament w as Egypt's junior 
Amr Shabana, brother of Egypt’s women's squash 
champion Salma Shabana. Amr Shabana. aged 16 
and ranked 166 in the world, has recently joined the 
junior national team. After playing squash for eight 
years at Kuwait's Salemia club, Shabana came home 
to train with Egypt's star players at the Gez ira Club. 
He was selected to go to foe British Open, where he 
made his international debut as a professional. He 
was knocked oat of the British Open fust round after 
Luckag Burt, world ranked 42, beat Him 3-1. 

However, Shabana’s revenge was sweet when he 
defeated Buit 3-2 in the second round of the qual- 
ifying draw of the Al-Ahram championship. Shabana 
had previously beaten Finland’s Ville Sistonen 3-1 in 
tiie qualifying draw's first round. However, he was 


unable to survive in tire main draw, and was kicked 
out 3-0 in the first round by Jason Nicol of England, 
world ranked 26. Experts at foe championship agreed 
that Shabana has natural talent and a great deal of po- 
tential. Shabana himself was in little doubt of the 
course his career should take. Asked about bis future 
plans, he answered only: “To be the world junior 
champion." 

Karim EI-Mistikawe, ranked 94 in foe world, and 
the second Egyptian to receive £ be wild card, did his 
best to give a memorable performance, but be could 
not stand up to Simon Parke, world ranked five, and 
was defeated 3-0 in the. 1 first round. EI-Mistikawe, 
aged 18, was a member of the junior team which 
won the World Juniors Championship in 1994. He 
intends to lead his team to another victory at the 
forthcoming World Junior Championships to be held 
in Cairo in July. ■ ; 

Four other Egyptian- players took part in the main 
championships, but faded to make it to the main 
draw. However, it Was not time wasted for foe 
players. Instead the tournament provided them with 
the opportunity to compete with .foe world's finest 
squash players, some of whom will remain after the 
tournament to train with the Egyptians. 


Wars of the roses 


PRESIDENT Hosni Mubarak stepped in last week to 
halt a dispute between the Confederation of African - 
Football (CAF) and the Egyptian Football Federation ■ 
(EFF). reports Eric Asomugha. The president ordered 
foe demolition of a partly-constructed building at the 
heart of the dispate between foe two federations. 

The new building lay on what bad previously been 
o*n land between the CAF and EFF premisesin Zam- 
akk. In January, EFF had begun construction work on 
the site, which CAF asserted was intended for use as a 

^fX’wing CAF’s pleas to halt construction, which. 


according to CAF, had fallen on deaf ears, foe African 
confederation asked President Mubarak to step in. CAF 
bad decided to move iheir h e ad qu a r ters out of Cairo if 
no . action was takm and ted set a deadline of 9 Sep- 
tember to decide on-a new location. 

Mubarak ordered foe building to be demolished. It was 
on Friday musing, less than 24 hours after his 
decision, and returned to its previous use as a park. CAF 
president Issa Hayatou expressed his thanks to Mubarak, 

describing his action as a courageous step. He also praised 
Egypt’s role in promoting football and other sports in Af- 
rica and throughout the world. 



Pros 

united 


Three Egyptians, two Aus- 
tralians and a Pakistani founded 
a world-wide professional 
squash association 24.years ago 

The Professional Squash Association (PSA) 
was founded in 1972 to promote the sport and 
to look after the welfare and interests of its 
player-members. The idea of a professional 
association developed when international 
players grew dissatisfied with having to con- 
form to foe regulations of different tourna- 
ments, which varied substantially, and in 
some cases were not fair. 

Much of foe credit for the association's for- 
mation goes to Egypt It is claimed by some 
Egyptologists that foe game of squash began 
here. They rite depictions in. certain tombs, 
claiming they represent an ancient form of the 
game. In foe modern era, Egypt has certainly 
featured prominently in foe annals of inter- 
national squash, both on court and behind the 
scenes. Egypt's Ahmed Safwat, Abbas Kaoud 
and Gala! All am formed tbe Egyptian team 
that won third place in the 1971 World Cham- 
pionships. These players decided that foe in- 
consistencies in tournament rules needed to be 
dealt with, and that universal international 
standards should be laid down. 

Together with Jeff Hunt and Kea Hisco of 
Australia and Ram at Khan of Pakistan, the 
three Egyptian players founded the Pro- 
fessional Squash Association. They drew up a 
constitution providing an elected board, con- 
sistent regulations, official world rankings, 
minimum prize money, and assuring ttet 
players would be provided with good ac- 
commodation, reliable referees, good media 
coverage and suitable facilities for play. Since 
then, all foe world's top squash players have 
joined the PSA 

The PSA now organises more than 32 cham- 
pionships throughout the world, seven of 
which constitute foe Hi-Tech Super Series, 
where the prize money is over $50,000 per 
tournament. The seven tournaments are Al- 
Ahram, Bombay, British Open, Hong Kong, 
Qatar, and the- US. 

According to the PSA the Al-Ahram inter- 
national Championship has been allocated 
1.000 points, which count towards tire 
players' world rankings. Those points are dis- 
tributed as follows: the first prize winner ac- 
quires 175 points, and S 15,750; foe second 
prize winner gets 115 points aid $10,350; 
third and fourth placed players gain 70 points 
and $6,300. Players placed between film and 
righto receive 42.5 prints and $3,825, and 
those between ninth and 16th place get 25 
points and $2,250. From 17th to 32nd place 
players receive 12.5'points and $1,125. 

From its small beginnings, tire organisation 
has achieved international influence over all 
matters concerning the professional game. "It 
is our responsibility to promote squash, find 
sponsors, and make sure that a tournament’s 
regulations conform with the suitable stan- 
dards,” said John Nimmick, the PSA’s ex- 
ecutive director. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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Wadie Philistin: 

Memories 
brought 
to life 

Who is he, this old, new 
journalist? He has been writing 
continuously for five decades, 
yet for many Arab intellectuals, 
he is a discovery. Once dubbed 
the ambassador of 
contemporary Arabic literature, 
he is now hard at work 
reminding us of the past 



■*\ 
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If someone asked me, on the spur of the 
moment, who were the three writers 1 
most enjoy reading in today's Arabic 
press, I would immediately say Wadie 
PhUistin, then pause for a while before 
making up my mind who comes next 

Leafing through the London-based daily 
Al-Hayat every morning, when my eyes 
happen to fall on his occasional column. 
Talk At Random", a smile lights up my 
face and I tell myself: there is something 
in the day worth waking up for. 

This October, Wadie Philistin will be 
73. Despite his SO, and my 40, years as a 
professional journalist, I first read his 
work only two years ago. The first of his 
articles to draw my attention was about 
die poet Mahmoud Abul-Wafa, who 
wrote moving children's poetry which I 
used to sing as a child. 

I have to admit that 1 am a bit of a pes- 
simist when it comes to reading anything 
by writers previously unknown to me. 
Ibis is due to a bitter experience with 
most writing these days: boring, over- 
blown stuff, full of pre fa br i cated lingo, as 
if made of concrete. Writing that will not 
be digested until one breaks a tooth or 
two, u then... This pessimism, however, 
has taught me to be modest in my ex- 
pectations with respect to what I read. If 1 
can proceed beyond the first few lines 
without being bruised, I continue with a 
feeling of gratitude to the writer. 

This explains how excited 1 was when I 
first came across the fresh and stylistically 
elegant writings of Wadie Philistin. It is 
an excitement the likes of which I had 
only experienced once: when, while at the 
Al-Qanatir Women’s Prison as a political 
detainee, die death sentence passed on 
one inmate was revoked by the appeal 
court, and she being proved innocent All 
the prisoners shared the same thrilling 
sensation of last-minute reprieve. 

Wadie Philistin is a profile writer of a 
calibre which one rarely encounters these 
days. His elegant, witty pen fathoms the 
depths of die character be depicts, obliter- 
ating the barriers between the subject and 
die reader, so much so that you become 
friendly with the individual, feel that you 
have lived with him or her for years, and 
feel great affection towards him or her, re- 
gardless of ideological differences. 

This in itself is no mean feat, but Phil- 
istin couples it with a usage of Arabic so 
elegant it makes those who love the lan- 
guage gasp in wonder. I often find myself 
stopping to admire his turn of phrase, 
marvelling at the way be selects a word 
usually encountered only in the Qur’an, 
then places it, with a jeweller's skill, in a 


different context, leaving one breathless at 
his daring experimentation and the fe- 
licitous result- 

Writer and journalist Fawziya Mahran 
once told me that she files all Philistin's 
articles, something she never did with any 
other writer. This kind of appreciation. 1 
found, was common among many of the 
writers I know, who are now re- 
discovering this veteran, though in a sense 
new. writer. Despite the fact that he never 
stopped writing since the 1940s, Al-Hayat 
only recently offered him a window 
through which many of us may see his 
writings for the first time. 

Naturally, when I began reading him in 
Al-Hayat two years ago, I wanted to know 
more about him. to know the writer him- 
self Thus when in one of his articles Phil- 
istin mentioned the name of veteran jour- 
nalist Mohamed Ouda, a friend of mine. I 
immedia tely rang Ouda: Who is Philistin. 
I asked, and is he a Syrian-Palestinian as 
many believe? 

He is an Egyptian Copt living in He- 
liopolis, answered Ouda, who gave me his 
phone number. When I first phoned him. 
expressing admiration in my usual excited 
tones, be was astonished. His modesty in 
speaking about his achievements may be a 
fagade behind which he hides his noble 
sadness at die fact that nobody remembers 
anything these days. He may well be jus- 
tified in feeling that “Prophets are least ac- 
knowledged in their homeland." But we 
should tell him: the conditions that pre- 
vented you from communicating with us 
did not do injustice to you alone. We were 
all unjustly treated, deprived from reading 
a writer of your stature for so many years. 

Although be persists in claiming that he 
is a retired journalist and belongs to the 
antiquated past, be is still active, as in- 
tensively as his age permits, in pursuing a 
career which began fifty-four years ago 
upon his graduation, in 1942, from the 
American University in Cairo, with a BA 
in Journalism — a novelty at the time. 
When Dr Charles R. Watson, the AUC’s 
first president, asked the 1 8-year-old grad- 
uate what he wished to do in life, be con- 
fidently answered: 1 want to become a so- 
cial reformer! The dream, though not far- 
fetched, never came true, he comments. 

Philistin's was a middle-class family, 
deeply rooted in Upper Egypt. His father 
was from Nagada (near Qena), bis mother 
from Qena proper, and he himself was 
bom in Akhmim . across the Nile from So- 
hag. Philistin always felt "below par": 
timid, lacking an aggressive personality, a 
naive puritan. The death of his father 
when he was eight and his early tutoring 


in uninspiring governmental schools add- 
ed to his feeling of being at a dis- 
advantage. 

It was only during his secondary educa- 
tion at an English school on Roda and his 
subsequent enrolment at the AUC that he 
was able to develop his personality, ac- 
quire more self-confidence and become 
more sociable, although it took him many 
years to overcome timidity and to become 
socially mature. 

Chemistry was his favourite course in 
secondary school. He chose science dur- 
ing Orientation Year with the hope of 
qualifying for the Faculty of Phar- 
macology or the Faculty of Science, but 
the relatively high tuition fees forced him 
to look elsewhere. Fascinated by die cap- 
and-gown procession in AUC’s com- 
mencement exercise, he decided to study 
journalism, although at that point he had 
no literary aptitude and 
was pathetically weak in 
the Arabic language. 

It took him years to 
overcome this paradox- 
ical "unfriendliness" to 
Arabic, his mother 
tongue. When, ten years 
ago. he somewhat iron- 
ically became a member 
of the Arabic Language 
Academy in Damascus, 
then, two years later, a 
member of the Jordanian 
Academy, he re- 
membered sitting for 
supplementary exams in 
Arabic in all his general 
examinations. 

On the basis of a rec- 
ommendation by his for- 
mer teacher, professor 
Fouad Sarrouf, to Farid 
Sboukair, then the gener- 
al manager of Al-Ahram, 

Philistin was appointed, 
much to his dis- 
appointment. as circula- 
tion inspector in the dis- 
tribution/circulation 
department. He eventual- 
ly became thoroughly 
acquainted with the in- 
tricaie business of dis- 
tributing the daily news- 
paper, as well as more than 40 other 
newspapers and magazines in Arabic, 
English, French and Greek 

He did not like this kind of career, how- 
ever, and preferred a shift to the editorial 
section. Paradoxically, rather than cross- 
ing from the brown building (administra- 


tion) to the grey llhe editorial section), be 
was offered another job in the news- 
paper's advertising department, which he 
turned down. For almost three years 
(1942-1945) he tolerated administrative 
work but, in his leisure time, tried his 
hand at writing and translation, publishing 
his works in Other magazines 
His first book, an Arabic translation of 
Strindberg’s The Father , appeared during 
this period in a series of monthly books 
which witnessed the "birth" of Naguib 
Mahfouz as a writer. 

When in 1945 Karim Thabet Pasha, ed- 
itor of the daily Al-Muqattam . offered him 
a job on the editorial staff, Philistin hand- 
ed in his resignation from Al-Ahram and 
joined the newspaper. 

The press in the late 1930s and early 
'40s and earlier was maimed (there were 
very few women in the profession) by 
self-made journalists who ei- 
ther held degrees in one of 
the humanities (law or arts) 
or established themselves in 
the profession by the law of 
perseverance. Some even be- 
gan as copy readers whose 
main task was to correct lin- 
guistic and grammatical mis- 
takes. With the passage of 
time, they developed into 
filll-fledged journalists. 

His active journalistic ca- 
reer was relatively short, 
though intense. His duties at 
Al-Muqattam covered prac- 
tically all branches, with the 
exception of sports and crime 
news. He beaded the foreign 
desk, served as diplomatic 
correspondent, reported Arab 
news, interviewed local and 
foreign personalities, com- 
mented on economic sub- 
jects. reviewed books and 
wrote literary articles. 

At the request of Dr Fares 
Nirar Pasha (1856-1951), the 
only surviving founder of the 
publishing bouse, he suc- 
ceeded the former editor and 
editorial writer, Khalil Tha- 
bet Pasha, in writing daily 
commentaries on local and 
foreign news which were 
widely quoted or reproduced in the for- 
eign press. He was later named member 
of the administrative and editorial board 
of the publishing bouse which assumed all 
the publishers' responsibilities. The twin 
publication, a monthly magazine called 
Al-Muqtatqf, carried many of his literary 



and scientific contributions until it closed 
down in December 1952 after 77 years of 
regular publication. Al-Muqattam ' s de- 
mise bad taken place a month before, end- 
ing 65 years of publication. 

Concurrently with bis newspaper work, 
he taught news writing, editing and pub- 
lic opinion to journalism students at the 
AUC between 1948 and 1957. In addition, 
he published three books on journalism 
and public relations. 

Although Philistin had main tained ab- 
solute independence from all political par- 
ties and ideological groups and dis- 
sociated hims elf entirely from any 
political activism, be was not spared die 
indispensable harassment to which all 
men of thought were exposed. He had the 
unique experience, though not very pleas- 
ant, of bemg arrested by the Egyptian rev- 
olution, deported by the Gaddafi revolu- 
tion and discharged by the Khomeini 
revolution. 

Wadie Philistin was repeatedly forced, 
to change his career, simply because no 
editorial job was accessible or forth- 
coming. He accepted Aramco Oil Com- 
pany’s offer to serve as public relations 
supervisor and was subsequently named 
general manager of its Cairo office, repre- 
senting Aramco and its twin companies. 
Tapline and Aramco Overseas. He spent 
two years with foe Libyan Oasis Oil Com- 
pany, where he served as legal translator. 
His last job before self-imposed re- 
tirement was with the Imperial Embassy 
of Iran in Cairo. 

Throughout his life, he never gave bis 
pen a holiday or even a break. He never 
stopped writing. -He wrote and translated 
more than forty books — literature, ec- 
onomics, biographies, politics and legal 
material — only half of which cany his 
name; the other half was a “ghost writ- 
er’s" work. He assisted in the compilation 
of three encyclopaedias: the En- 

cyclopaedia C optica, which was pub- 
lished in English by the University of 
Utah; foe Arabic version of foe Columbia 
Viking Encyclopaedia; and the Arabic 
version of the Spanish Kombi illustrated 
encyclopaedia. 

For two years he edited an economic bi- 
monthly magazine issued by foe Royal 
Club of Commerce. He served on die Ed- 
itorial Board of the Journal of Modem 
Education following the death in 1966 of 
its founder. Dr Amix Boctor. In 1949, he 
woo the Farouk I Award for best editorial 
writer under foe age of 30. The award was 
endowed by Edgar Gall ad Pasha, publish- 
er of Le Journal d ‘Egypte. 

Before moving to Tunisia, foe Arab 


League’s Organisation for Education, Sci- 
ence and Culture (ALESCO) esta b li sh ed a 
committee for coordinating translation ac- 
tivities in Arab countries chaired by Dr 
Nasireddin Al- Assad, then assistant di- 
rector. Members included such eminent . 
intellectuals as 7sSa Naguib Mahmoud, 
Magdi Wahba, Mahmoud Fahmi Hegazi 
and Badreddin Abu GbazL philistin was 
elected to the committee and assigned to 
prepare a working paper as well as re- 
search on translation for a special confer- 
ence subsequently held in Kuwait 

His “mteUectuaT bobby is to hunt down 
scientific terms which have been over- 
looked by specialised dictionaries. Prac- 
tically his entire collection of specialised 
dictionaries (about 200 of them) bears ev- 
idence to his annotations, other additions 
of new words or suggestions of more lucid 
definitions. Over, the years be has man- 
aged to compile several thousand ab- 
breviations in different fields of knowl- 
edge for his own use m translation. 

Another bobby which consumes a con- 
siderable part of his time is cor- 
respondence with literary figures in the 
Arab world and with Arab Americans, 
whom he helps out whenever he is re- 
quested to. This has prompted Iraqi writer 
Wahsdeddin Bahaa eddin to call »rm foe 
"ambassador of contemporary Arabic lit- 
erature” Although he has no official 
claim to this or any other tide, be does not 
deny that he has frequently played a help- 
ful role in literary interchanges between 
Arab writers. On many occasions, he is 
called upon to act as a catalyst between 
men of letters in foe Arab world, intro- 
ducing them to each other and establishing 
an “entente cordiale” between them. 

Currently he is writing a series of ar- 
ticles in Al-Hayat , on foe intellectual fig- 
ures he had known throughout his career, 
in which he endeavours to revive their im- 
age in foe eyes of the new generation. He 
emphasised the personal touch and the hu- 
man aspect in making these articles char- 
acteristically colourful. 

Most of the characters Wadie Philistin 
writes about are Arab writers and in- 
tellectuals whom he had known in his 
early youth in the 1940s, names about 
which Arab intellectuals of my genera- 
tion know very little — that is, if they 
know them at all. His writing is a res- 
ervoir of memories brought to life for 
the benefit of new generations who may 
otherwise grow up oblivious of an im- 
portant page of their history. 
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9a Every now and 
then I attend a semi- 
nar and come out 
feeling not only 
hopeful, but actually 
rather excited, about 
foe future. Al- 
Ahram ’s Regional 
Press Institute's re- 
cent seminar on Me- 
dia and foe Euro- 
Meditenanean in- 
itiative was one such 
seminar. As 1 took 
my seat amongst am- 
bassadors, press at- 
taches, university 
professors, re- 

searchers and Egyp- 
tian, European and 
Arab journalists. 1 
waved hello to my 
good friend, institute coordinator and 
board member Alaa Ezz before be gave 
his welcome address. Speeches by Ita- 
ly's ambassador to Egypt and repre- 
sentative of foe EU presidency, Fran- 
cesco Aloisi; Al-Ahram' s managing 
editor, head of Al-Ahram International 
and secretary-general of the Union of 
Arab Journalists' Salaheddin Hafez, 
and Michael McGeever, ambassador 
and head of the EC delegation to Egypt, 
left me convinced that it was crucial 
that the MED programmes, including 
MED Media, which aimed at developing 
Mediterranean media and increasing the 
flow of information between the north- 
era and southern shores of the Med- 




ambassadors, busi- 
nessmen, artists and 
other prominent fig- 
ures in Egyptian so- 
ciety were treated to a 
magical operatic per- 
formance, from which 
my eardr ums are still 
ringing. 


Left to right: Calling for a MED jump-start: Alaa Ezz, Michael McGeever, Saiahedtfin Hafez and Francesco Aloisi ; A man 
with a mission: Tarek Heggy; Chi a musical note: The Ambassadors of Opera; Dynamic jetsetter: Mona Maknun Ebdd 


iterranean, be reactivated as soon as pos- 
sible. I was so taken with foe issue, in 
fact, that I approached McGeever after 
foe seminar to chat, and that was how he 
came to tell me foal he himself was an 
avid fan of the Weekly, which he read 
for "pleasure and enlightenment" But of 
course. 


♦ Our dynamic former member of par- 
liament and member of Jordan's Arab 
Thought Forum, Mqna Makram Ebeid, 
has just come back from Amman, 
where she took part in foe forum's an- 
nual meeting. In her usual enthusiastic 
manner, Mona told me over lunch that 
the most interesting part was a dis- 


cussion. which took place after foe 
meeting, by various Arab experts on the 
private sector and the future of Arab ec- 
onomic cooperation. She also told me 
that just recently she had received an 
invitation from the International Peace 
Academy in collaboration with the Or- 
ganisation of African Unity to par- 
ticipate in an exciting consultation in 
Cape Town, South Africa, in June un- 
der the theme of Civil Society and Con- 
flict Management in Africa. Aiming to 
create greater support for the new OAU 
Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, the 
event is quite rightly worthy of the 
presence of that great man himself. 
President Nelson Mandela. 


4 Much as it saddened me to hear of 
Tarek Heggy' s resignation os chairman 
of Shell Companies in Egypt, the news 
did not surprise me in foe lost Having 
been a good friend of Tarek’s for al- 
most as long as the 1 7 years he has been 
working at Shell, I knew that it was only 
a matter of time before he decided to 
soar to greater heights, and, as of 1 July, 
he will be flying high as bis newly es- 
tablished Tana Group for Petroleum and 
Chemicals takes off. Tarek’s public and 
literary interests have not, thank God, 
been affected by this change, and to 
prove it, both he and his lovely wife will 
host an exhibition of Nevine Adly 
Gnindy’s wonderful oil paintings in the 


Marriott’s Verdi ballroom on 30 and 31 
May. 


* Isn’t it nice to 
know that our very 
own Rag! Halim, 
having been awarded 
the Chevening Schol- 
arship by the British 
government to study 
in England for one 
year, could have cho- 
sen to study any sub- 
ject, and that be 
chose environmental 


Once more foe Cairo Sheraton ouidid 
itself by organising , a splendid cultural 
event with no aim other than to provide 
a good time for ail. This most recent af- 
fair saw me wide-eyed as I indulged in a 
spectacular performance of famous op- 
era pieces and broad way songs by seven 
talented ambassadors. Not your regular, 
run-of-tbe-mill ambassadors, though, 
these were the Ambassadors of Opera 
and Concert, and included singers from, 
the New York Metropolitan Opera. As 
wine glasses and windows burst in sym- 
phonic harmony, regular, run-of-the-mill 


journalism? One of 40 Egyptians re- 

Sf L a ^ rdc ? lhe “hoIaSSp, Ragf 
wiM be off on his merry way to England 

«xt C S? 18 i- Septeinber ’ ”* ura 

^ fidly qualified to 
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tEvery-w and then I receive an in- 
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honestly, would rather nn» 
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